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Preface 


For both scholars of colonial studies and readers who have never explored 
the complexity of the human encounter that occurred with Europe’s en- 
trance into the Americas, this book will provide discovery of a unique 
historical document. Slavery and Salvation in Colonial Cartagena de 
Indias analyzes a text about missionaries and slaves that reveals just how 
difficult it was for Europeans to incorporate new and different peoples 
into their religious and philosophical understandings. De instauranda 
Aethiopum salute, Jesuit Alonso de Sandoval’s 1627 treatise, serves as 
testimony to the epistemological shifts that had to take place in order to 
make that accommodation of the unknown possible. 

The slavery and salvation to which the title of the book refers were 
concurrent phenomena that characterized colonial Spanish America from 
its beginnings. Eager to expand an empire and secure their own fortunes, 
explorers and conquistadors —and later, encomenderos, hacendados, and 
plantation owners—would accept any source of free labor. The gospel 
and the rewards of Christianity were the main tools the Spaniards used to 
justify enslavement of both Amerindians and Africans. While Spaniards 
grounded their right to just war and dominion in the New World on the 
need to convert souls to Christianity, most Europeans and criollos in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries generally felt that Africans were bet- 


ter off as slaves in Christian lands than as nonbelievers in their own. And 


so missionaries were among the first to arrive in the Americas, armed with 


the Bible and prepared to pave the way for colonization and the creation 


of a civil and religious society. 
Alonso de Sandoval, a Jesuit priest and missionary working with Afri- 


can slaves arriving in Cartagena de Indias in the early seventeenth century, 
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i salvati -oming slaves of the 
felt that Jesuits could secure their own salvation by becom ee. 
rhis salvation had spiritual as well as material implications for a 


ole is Ss fs 
Hea in Spanish America. 


religious order that had just begun to uke se st lowly, the feet of 
The more Christ-like Jesuits could be by serving the most lowly, the tee 
Id be their own otherworldly re- 
the corporal Church, the greater wou olehiiss 
wards. Simultaneously, they also were more likely to eich t fi 
tianization of Africans in the New World as an exclusively Jesuit enter- 
prise. ‘ h Gans 

Slavery for the Africans brought to the Americas, however, was a 
tal reality, not merely a spiritual metaphor. Sandoval, unable and unwill- 
ing to turn away from the material suffering that surrounds ae sd 
revises the Christian privilege placed exclusively on the soul. In his criti- 
cism of the slave trade, Sandoval underscores the humanity and physical 
pain endured by Africans, portraying the body as the worldly home of the 
spirit. This vessel, he argues, must be tended to with as much care as the 
soul itself. 

Scholars of both slavery and Jesuit or religious studies in colonial Span- 
ish America will find this book about a truly unique text well worth read- 
ing. Written at a time when Jesuits were both slave owners and ministers 
to slaves in Africa and the Americas, De instauranda Aethiopum salute 
(1627) engages classical as well as modern texts regarding the institution 
of slavery and the burgeoning slave trade of the seventeenth century. Dis- 
tinguished by his interest in African welfare and his desire to incorporate 
Africans as full participants in the Catholic Church, Alonso de Sandoval 
is a missionary analogous to Dominican Bartolomé de Las Casas, who 
fought vigorously in defense of the Amerindians the century before. 

Slavery and Salvation in Colonial Cartagena de Indias explores San- 
doval’s work as a text that arises out of the social and religious context of 
the baroque and the Counter-Reformation in the Hispanic world. In his 
desire to open up the church and make the African more familiar to his 

Jesuit readership, Sandoval manipulates common notions of blackness 
and whiteness, dark and light, master and slave. By engaging the heteroge- 
neous environment that surrounds him in Cartagena and by striving to 
valorize real African humanity and culture, Sandoval contributes new 
knowledge to the engagement of the Other in Spanish America. At the 
back, peoples expen th eae a8 8 Which “ethiopian,” o 

ss understandings of Christianity and colo- 
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nization. The resultant polyvocality of the text makes it a singular New 
World document. 

All quotations from Spanish, French, and Portuguese have been trans- 
lated into English, so the text is accessible to monolingual as well as mul- 
tilingual readers. The original citations have been included so that readers 
new to Sandoval or texts from the early colonial period may become 
familiar with the writing style. I have maintained the orthography and 
punctuation (or more precisely, the lack thereof) from Vila Vilar’s 1987 
edition. The translations that follow each citation are my own and are in 
modern English. For readability, I have broken up the long, run-on sen- 
tence style of seventeenth-century Spanish into shorter, more intelligible 
sentences. It should be noted that Enriqueta Vila Vilar states in her intro- 
duction that the original printing of De instauranda Aethiopum salute is 
full of errors and misspellings. Where errors occur and where Sandoval 
has written sloppily, I have tried to make passages more intelligible to the 
reader. At times clarification is included in the notes, as are translations of 
the Latin phrases used by Sandoval. 

In my translation, I have chosen to use black for negro, as opposed to 
the antiquated Negro. I have also decided to employ the classical spelling 
of Aethiopians where Sandoval uses etiopes, so as not to confuse the 
reader with the more contemporary and national connotations of the 
word Ethiopian. While Sandoval is guilty of leveling very different peoples 
of the world into a single category of “Aethiopians,” I will also make 
general usage of the term African throughout this book to refer to the 
peoples of various African ethnicities that Sandoval encounters in Car- 
tagena de Indias. Where enough information is available, I try to specify 
the origins or ethnicity of the individuals Sandoval writes about. But espe- 
cially in the final chapter, I use the word African to refer to an array of 
peoples colonized or enslaved by Spain and Portugal. 
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Chapter I 


ale 


Introduction 


Polysemic Frontiers 


In the place where Afro-Caribbean history and literature meet the recently 
invigorated and politicized field of Spanish American colonial studies, 
there is an enormous critical and textual gap, particularly in the first two 
centuries of colonization. When undertaking a search for primary and 
critical texts that involve Africans and their descendants during the early 
Spanish American colonial period, one realizes quickly that very little has 
been published on the topic. A recognition of the important political and 
discursive role that Africans played in colonial society is spurring new 
studies, but in many cases, one is forced to make reference to studies that 
date from the 1960s and 1970s: politically motivated works like Cuban 
José Luciano Franco’s La diaspora africana en el Nuevo Mundo or Co- 
lombian Roberto Arrazola’s Palenque, primer pueblo libre de América.’ 
Significantly, these works make use of historical and document sources to 
reconstruct the scattered colonial past of Africans in Spanish America, 
but they lack the critical energy that has spurred more recent colonial 
studies. I speak of the contemporary concern with historicity and his- 
torical perspective, the expansion of the category of text, analysis of 
voice and multidiscursivity, and the search for alternate colonial pasts 
through consideration of the body and gender, race and ethnicity. The 
historical texts above have provided necessary insight into the colonial 
reality of individuals of African descent and have also indicated positive 
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specifically documents, that 


directions for the type of textual sources, 


might serve scholarly purposes. But they ten 
ather than 


d to focus more on the eigh- 


i ies f° ier centurie: 
teenth and nineteenth centuries ! on the earlier ce s of 


Neither are they ideal models for the type of critical analysis 


colonization. 
this book undertakes. 

The existence of Jesuit Alonso de S 
Aethiopum salute, published originally in Seville in 1627 as Naturaleza, 
policia sagrada 1 profana, costumbres i ritos, 
gelico de todos etiopes, was brought to my atte 
director while I completed doctoral studies at Tulane University.” With 
much difficulty, colleagues located for me a personal copy of the 1987 
Vila Vilar edition in Madrid, where it was published.’ The limited avail- 
ability of even this most recently published edition ts suggestive of the 
marginalized state of the subject matter and inaccessibility of primary 
texts. Alonso de Sandoval’s treatise provides one type of source material 
for literary-based historical analysis on the Afro-Caribbean colonial pe- 
riod and allows the critic access to the intellectual culture of a moment in 
time through exploration of rhetorical structures and the strategic use of 
language. It is unique in that it is the only published missionary history 
that deals exclusively with the Christianization of Africans in early Span- 
ish America. Put simply, De instauranda stands alone as the earliest Span- 


andoval’s text, De instauranda 


disciplina i catechismo evan- 
ntion by my dissertation 


ish American document that seeks to make historical, philosophical, and 
cultural sense of the African/European encounter in a New World con- 
text. Finally, but by no means least important, the text presents readers of 
Latin American history and culture with a missionary figure who was as 
vigorous an advocate of African humanity and dignity in the seventeenth 
century as the well-known Dominican Bartolomé de Las Casas (1484- 
1566) was for Amerindian moral integrity and inherent rights to au- 
tonomy in the sixteenth century. This embracing, albeit paternalistic, 
stance vis-a-vis the Other creates in Sandoyal’s text a periodic window to 
African perspectives on colonialism and Christianity. 

To encounter such a figure as Alonso de Sandoval, who was willing to 
challenge many commonly held views on racial and ethnic difference and 
eG ead cuvitetinstone cece 
the colonial period. Indeed, Slaver as ta ws pale . es 
de Indias presents Bowie vai t teh Con hile i (ead 
important text for Spanish nities , foo Te 0 

colonial studies should be given due 
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consideration in the classroom and in critical investigation. However, this 
book does not set out merely to celebrate a missionary who adopted a 
controversial social and religious stance and dedicated years of his life to 
the defense of African humanity in the New World. Rather, the book 
treats both “sides,” or realities, of colonialism: the power of the colonial- 
ist project as articulated through writing as well as the expression of resis- 
tance against colonialism contained within the very discourse that in- 
tended to repress it. I insist that the mere fact that Sandoval’s work is at 
once a Jesuit missionary text as well as a document of colonialism is by no 
means grounds for its simplistic categorization as a transparent apology 
of Spanish colonial domination in the Americas. De instauranda is much 
more complex in its motivations and development, as we shall see. I sug- 
gest in this book that by examining more closely the means by which 
colonial subjects are represented in writing, the cracks of an uneven and 
incomplete system of domination may be explicitly revealed in the Span- 
ish American context. 

When critically exploring representation, I refer to the textual por- 
trayal of Africans by members of dominant colonial society such as San- 
doval, who belonged to a small group that both created and transferred 
power through writing.‘ Sandoval’s colonialist missionary project seeks 
to subsume history and the physical world that surrounds him, includ- 
ing the bodies and material culture of Africans, to his own purposes, 
specifically claiming the conversion of Africans as a Jesuit enterprise. 
Beyond its general foundation in colonial studies, however, which seeks to 
reveal the ways in which Africans are written into history and generally 
misrepresented in the process, the book also engages the postcolonial con- 
cern of how Africans wrote themselves into the pages of colonial history. 
For, as Terry Eagleton has so succinctly pointed out in a recent essay, 
narrowly conceived research in colonial studies can lead to investigative 
dead ends: 


The bad news is that otherness is not the most fertile of intellectual 
furrows. Indeed, once you have observed that the other is typically 
portrayed as lazy, dirty, stupid, crafty, womanly, passive, rebellious, 
sexually rapacious, childlike, enigmatic and a number of other mu- 
tually contradictory epithets, it is hard to know what to do next 
apart from reaching for yet another textual illustration of the fact. 
The theme is as theoretically thin as it is politically pressing. Nothing 
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in li itt of ste- 
is now more stereotyped in literary studies than the critique ¢ 


reotypes.° 


Therefore, the final chapters of this book address what I propose as one 


possible model of how to identify and make RienieCapS analysis of the 
moments in which African impositions of meaning on the world appear in 
colonial texts and documents. ; 

Because their systems of communication were orally based, Africans 

and their descendants in the Americas participated in limited ways in the 
official written European discourse of conquest and domination in which 
they were more often than not misrepresented. In part because of an im- 
posed illiteracy, it is not until the nineteenth century in Latin America that 
we see texts (as one traditionally understands the term) produced by Afro- 
Caribbeans. Yet, despite this absence of official text, during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, peoples of African descent were expressing 
overt resistance to domination and slavery. I argue in this book that verbal 
and physical acts by slaves in rejection of colonial imposition are trans- 
lated into a discursive counterpositioning within certain circumstances of 
writing, such as Sandoval’s treatise. In historical representation, the two 
spheres of resistance are often complexly intertwined, since the written 
representation of an anticolonial utterance or act of rebellion is a tricky 
matter for a colonial writer to negotiate. It is here that the African partici- 
pation in the text comes into play, because Alonso de Sandoval and the 
Africans of his pages in many instances contend for power over represen- 
tation. The last chapter of the book, therefore, focuses on those moments 
in which the African becomes a historical or discursive actor or subject in 
the text—and beyond it, of course—despite the constraints of Sandoval’s 
colonialist page. The intention of Slavery and Salvation is to show how 
both processes are concurrent and intricately linked within the realm of 
colonial discourse. 

For this type of project, one must reread colonial texts to problematize 
their presumed univocality, and expand notions of “text” in order to al- 
low for the articulation of these alternative subjectivities and discourses, 
or alternative literacies, as Walter Mignolo would say.° Beyond the writ- 
eS aehamenamgedaeram 
all “texts” in nis stige The im nl Li apart “ v Repose 
and literary studies up a a rey eee eres pelos! 

gamut of textual possibilities that in- 
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clude maps, material culture and artifacts, and historical documents, 
among other examples, is part of an effort to create a more complete 
vision of the colonial period, beyond the often strict limitations of what 
alphabetic writing can provide. Specifically, it seeks to give voice to a 
myriad of peoples who were either restricted in their direct participation 
in colonial writing or who simply didn’t practice a form of alphabetic 
writing. That is, their cultures were predominantly oral and employed 
some other system of symbolic representation of history and reality. By 
creating a space for codexes and quipus, pottery and textiles, songs and 
oral tales; by admitting culturally bound conceptions of the landscape as 
legitimate surfaces open to textual analysis; and by recurring to archival 
document sources previously ignored, Latin American colonial studies 
has attempted to provide a more equitable terrain of representation and 
historical interpretation to groups who were silenced by colonialism. 

Within this larger family of colonial studies, research on peoples of 
African descent in the colonial period in particular requires the construc- 
tion of a sort of hybrid theoretical framework from the corpus of Latin 
American colonial theory that now embraces ethnic and gender difference 
but still tends to ignore Africanness and blackness in the colonial period. 
Thus I place this book in the theoretical vein of contemporary Latin 
American scholars who have striven to recover and articulate what were 
once considered to be the forever lost and irretrievable subaltern voices of 
the colonial period.” But I have merged aspects of their ideas on colonial 
discourse, mostly of indigenous peoples, with theorization on race in the 
early modern period, and elements from semiotics and cultural studies on 
signs expressed on the body and space.’ 

Not coincidentally, the same postcolonial perspective that breaks down 
traditional categories of genre and text as indicated above does so to a 
large degree as part of a process of identity formation. Postcolonial theory 
Posits the need for formerly colonized peoples to interrogate the ways in 
which their own cultural identity has been historically co-opted by colo- 
nial authority and reductively defined by strict, traditional categories of 
text, race, history, and language that are irrelevant and alienating to the 
Postcolonial subject. It is here that terms like hybridity, pidgin, creolité, 
Mestizaje, and diaspora have entered critical lexicon in the struggle to 
Propose alternative concepts that more appropriately address postcolo- 
nial reality, Thus a return to precolonial origins, a critical examination of 
Cultural and historical suppressions, and the movement toward authentic 
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postcolonial theory sug- 
ed by colonialism. 


f identity constitution 


identity formation are some of the strategies that 
gests for reconstitution of the subjectivity subvert 
~ At times highly wary of traditional parameters oO 


tionalisms, postcolonial theorists debate among th 
regional, or transnational 


emselves whether 
like na 
cultural expression should take a national, 


character because they recognize that multiple political, cultural, and peo 
nomic systems can simultaneously coexist. On one hand, Marxists like 
Fredric Jameson and Terry Eagleton see nationalism as Ge ose Stage 
through which ex-colonies must pass in order to reestablish firm political 
and cultural identities. To fail to do so, says Eagleton, is to play into the 
hands of dominant culture, which has sought throughout history to stra- 
tegically fragment marginal groups.’ Other perspectives, however, like 
those of Aijaz Ahmad and Anthony Kwame Appiah, see nationalism as 
yet another conceptual imposition of the Western culture, one that be- 
longs to a linear model of progressive modernization that does not ad- 
dress the reality of many postcolonial regions. Cultural heterogeneity, the 
coexistence of capitalism and socialism and varying states of premod- 
ernization and postmodernism within the same region, along with the 
inability of nativism to articulate the complexities of contemporary iden- 
tities, all point to the emptiness of nationalism for many postcolonial so- 
cieties. Ahmad proposes that postcolonial regions examine their reality 
according to a more universal, humanist vision (although not the Occi- 
dental model of traditional ethics defended by conservative academics 
and other cultural keepers), one that recognizes the highly heterogeneous 
states of peoples across the globe. Postcolonial populations of a single 
geographic area, he argues, belong to diverse economic, political, cultural, 
and even temporal categories manifested in all of their extremes.!° 

The regional or diasporic models for 
by critics like Paul Gilroy and Antonio B 
address a transnational, multicultural id 


postcolonial societies suggested 
enitez-Rojo also attempt to better 
entity, such as that which charac- 
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cultures, for example, ethnic groups are often obliged to make cultural 
negotiations and sacrifices that threaten their continued existence as a 
community. 

Sandoval’s De instauranda plays an unexpected role in the question of 
national identity formation for Colombia in particular, and for Latin 
America in general. National history locates its foundational texts and 
identifies its relevant heroes consistent with the cultural exigencies of a 
specific moment in time. It is not surprising, then, that the first contempo- 
rary edition of Sandoval’s text (the first edition since his expanded version 
of 1647!) was published in Bogota, Colombia, in 1956, in commemora- 
tion of the death of Jesuit missionary Saint Peter (Pedro) Claver (1581- 
1654) three hundred years before. What is surprising is that the book 
celebrated not Sandoval, the author of the text, but rather his contempo- 
rary and disciple Claver, who came to be known as the “Slave of the 
slaves” (Esclavo de los esclavos). Claver worked alongside Sandoval in 
the mission for African slaves in Cartagena de Indias. He was canonized 
more than two centuries after his death, in 1888, not coincidentally just as 
the last huge slaveholding regions in Latin America, Brazil, and Cuba 
were finally accepting the historical demand for abolition of slavery. As 
with Las Casas, who was portrayed as an almost rabid and irrational 
figure in history until the nineteenth century redeemed him as the “De- 
fender of the Indians,” recognition and praise for both Sandoval’s and 
Claver’s missionary work among Africans was spurred by temporal cir- 
cumstance. 

When De instauranda saw this first contemporary publication in the 
middle of the twentieth century, Colombia was experiencing, along with 
the rest of Latin America, a period of economic growth and moderniza- 
tion, processes that were significantly fostered by North American Cold 
War economic and political interests. Accompanied by an intense surge in 
the productivity of Latin American publishing houses, this economic 
boom fomented an explosion of cultural expression acknowledged equally 
within and beyond the confines of the region, as North America and Eu- 
rope began to take notice of Latin American historical and literary impor- 
tance. Motivated also by the impetus of autonomous cultural pride gener- 
ated by the 1959 Cuban Revolution, Colombia and many of its neighbors 
seized the opportunity to vigorously promote their own modern national 
cultures over the next two decades, focusing on the significant contribu- 


| Cartagena de Indias 
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Fig. 1.1. A representation of Saint Peter Claver, S.J. (1581-1654), “Slave of the 
slayes.” Pedro Claver was Alonso de Sandoval’s disciple and contemporary in 
Cartagena de Indias. He was canonized in 1888 for his missionary work among 
African slaves. Sandoyal’s work, on the other hand, went largely unnoticed by his- 


tory. Reprinted from Daniel Restrepo, La compania de Jestis en Colombia (Bo- 
gota: Coraz6n de Jestis, 1940). 


tions made to national cultures by Amerindian and African groups. This 
introspective examination is also evidenced by the publication of works 


that confronted neglected issues such as the legacy of slavery in modern 
Latin American nations. 
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The appearance of the second contemporary edition of Sandoyal’s text 
in Madrid in 1987 marks an equally important intellectual moment, oc- 
curring precisely when a politically motivated academic interest in the 
previously suppressed voices of colonial Spanish America was beginning to 
flourish. That most recent edition also helped recognize the five-hundred- 
year anniversary of the entrance of Spain into the New World, a com- 
memoration that in part spurred renewed inquiry on the impact of the 
European conquest on Amerindians and Africans.'2 In an effort to ac- 
knowledge the past reality of slavery and its impact on Colombia, Presi- 
dent Belisario Betancur and the Colombian Congress, in 1985, recognized 
Jesuit Fathers Alonso de Sandoval and Peter Claver, and Brother Nicolas 
Gonzalez for their efforts in alleviating the misery of African slaves arriv- 
ing in seventeenth-century Cartagena de Indias, calling them the first hu- 
man rights workers of Colombia. September 9 was set aside as Saint Peter 
Claver Day, and a statue of the three “precursores del alivio y defensa de 
los oprimidos en América” (forerunners for the relief and defense of the 
oppressed in America) was to be erected in Cartagena (it never was).'’ The 
significance of Colombia’s heterogeneity as integral to national culture 
was evidenced again in 1990 by the Colombian government when it offi- 
cially recognized the heritage of its multicultural society and extended 
legal, constitutional protection to indigenous and African cultures, lan- 
guages, and lands within its national borders." 

De instauranda is as significant to studies on the African diaspora as 
it is to national cultures, providing primary source information for one 
of the largest forced migrations in history. The text is useful, for ex- 
ample, in studies that seek to identify the ethnicity of slaves imported 
into the Caribbean, and to determine which African groups were mak- 
ing significant linguistic contributions to Spanish and early dialects of 
the region like palenquero of the maroon community of San Basilio, 
near Cartagena, Colombia." It also allows insight into some of the de- 
tails of African slave life. Therefore, while Sandoyal’s work languished 
in oblivion for some three hundred years, the middle of the twentieth 
century gave this text new currency. De instauranda and other docu- 
ments like it that remain unedited are beginning to receive due consider- 
ation as society finally sanctions the importance of African contribu- 
tions to the formation of the Americas, and theory provides the means to 
reconstruct a splintered history. 
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The Catholic Church and Missionaries in the New World 


The Catholic Church entered the New World alongside the Spanish 
Crown asa central force in the process of conquest and colonization. Both 
held that their entrance in the Americas was providential, a mission pre- 
dicted by the Bible and sanctioned by God, Because it held patronage over 
the church in the Indies and financed its endeavors, the monarchy exer- 
cised a great deal of power through the religious institution.'* Degrees of 
authority over the Indies therefore radiated simultaneously from both 
Spain and Rome. In the wake of Christopher Columbus's first expedition, 
Pope Alexander VI's bulls of donation in 1493 affirmed peninsular pos- 
session of the Indies. One, Inter caetera divinae, divided the newly en- 
countered territories between Spain and Portugal, while another, Dudum 
siquidem, granted peninsular dominion over the inhabitants of the Ameri- 
cas with the condition that they be instructed in the Christian faith.'’ The 
vigorous debate over whether or not Spaniards could legally enslave Indi- 
ans arose almost immediately and continued for several decades. Queen 
Isabel quickly and firmly established her position that the Indians were 
not to be harmed or enslaved, and she ordered that the Indian slaves 
brought to Spain by Columbus to be sold on the market be expropriated 
from their owners and returned to the Americas. According to official 
documentation, no more Indian slaves entered Spain after 1 sor.'* 

The need to justify the conquest of American lands and inhabitants 
found temporary resolution in 1s predicandi, or the law of preaching, a 
concept taken from natural law that allowed the Crown domination of 
the New World for the purpose of spreading the gospel among New 
World peoples. The subtle paradox of the dual intentions of conquest and 
Christianization are captured articulately by Schwaller: “Based on the 
concept of ius predicandi, conquest could not occur before the Gospel had 
been peaceably preached. If the Gospel was rejected violently, then war 
was possible. But again, war had as its end the pacification and the Chris- 
tianization of the people.”? Ina similar attempt to combine the objectives 
of colonial profit and religious ends, the encomienda system, begun in 
1499 by Columbus on Hispaniola, granted a parcel of land and its inhab- 
itant Indians to Spaniards as payment for service to the Crown. In com- 
pensation for labor provided by the indigenous peoples, the Spaniards 
were to take spiritual and physical care of their charges. The encomienda 

was just one of the many ways that de facto enslavement of Indians was 
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allowed to continue, despite conclusions among Spanish intellectuals that 
there were no legal grounds for it. 

As the church sanctioned imperial activities in the Indies, and intellec- 
tuals in Spain battled first over the humanity and then the nature of the 
Indians, missionaries made their way into the Americas in search of souls 
to convert. The first to arrive were the Dominicans and Franciscans who 
found passage on the voyages of Christopher Columbus. Both orders had 
been formed in the Middle Ages in response to an overly hierarchical 
church structure, with the hope of a return to a more simple and primi- 
tive religious community, and the Indies provided an ideal ground in the 
missionary imagination for the materialization of this dream. Prepared 
to fulfill the papal objectives of spreading the gospel in new lands, these 
missionaries established themselyes among Indian peoples throughout 
the Spanish possessions in the Caribbean first, and eventually the main- 
land. 

A significant moment for the early missionary impetus was the famous 
arrival of twelve barefoot Franciscans in New Spain in +524. This arrival 
marked the beginning of systematic and large-scale missionary endeavors 
on tierra firme. Here, among the concentrated and diverse populations of 
Mesoamerica, Franciscans like friar Toribio de Benavente (1500-1569), 
or Motolinia, as he was called, built churches and set up schools and 
missions where thousands of Indians were baptized in a short span of 
time, The work of Franciscan Bernardino de Sahagtin, who came to New 
Spain in 1529 after receiving his education in Salamanca, is exemplary of 
the epistemological shift that intimate contact with Amerindians caused 
in many missionaries. Through the education of native elites and dialogue 
with native informants, Sahagun’s initial objective was to inquire into and 
take written record of the religious beliefs and cultural practices of Meso- 
americans, with the ultimate goal of undermining those systems and re- 
placing them with Christian paradigms. The texts compiled by Sahagin 
and his informants provide invaluable written history of a culture in 
transformation.” 

Missionaries like Sahagiin acquired a deep admiration for Amerindian 
culture and intellect and found themselves required to make epistemologi- 
cal accommodation of a reality they had not anticipated. Of all the colo- 
nial enterprises in the New World, missionary work among indigenous 
and African peoples, by its very nature, created the circumstances for 
Europeans to approach non-Europeans on a personal level. For many 
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Jesiastics, the ideal circumstances for conversion were peaceful, toler. 
ant, and patient. This type of interaction demanded a high level of cultura] 
and linguistic understanding between potential converts and missionaries. 
Consequently, Franciscans and Jesuits in particular negotiated a middle 
ground of communication with Amerindians, learning their languages, 
accommodating their customs, at times adopting them, and thus estab- 
lishing the foundation upon which successful conversion to Christianity 
could take place. This willingness to meet the cultural, linguistic, and re- 
ligious Other on a common ground was characterized by a higher degree 
of equality or proximity than typified the usual relationship between colo- 
nizer and colonized. 

Dominican Bartolomé de Las Casas is perhaps the most well known 
missionary to have recognized the humanity of the Amerindians early on 
and to have rejected Spanish brutality against them, insisting that the no- 
tion of just war used to warrant domination was in fact illegal in the New 
World context. While his Dominican and Jesuit contemporaries were re- 
forming law and theology ar the School of Salamanca, where he had pre- 
viously received his own degree in law, Las Casas was writing fervently in 
Protest against the encomienda system and the continued enslavement 
and abuse of the indigenous converts. His written works eventually led to 
the promulgation of the New Laws in 1542.7 These laws stipulated that 
all Indians still in bondage were to be immediately set free and were no 
longer obliged to provide free labor to the Spaniards. Rather, their work 
was to be compensated by a wage. In short, the New Laws abolished both 
Indian slavery and the encomienda system, with explicit intention to 
phase out any lingering remnants over time. Not surprisingly, the laws 
Were met with outrage in the New World, and Las Casas often feared for 
his life.” Nonetheless, the Dominican went on to argue for equal human- 
ity and the natural rights of Amerindians in 1550-51 in the Valladolid 

debates against Juan Ginés de Septilveda, who held that the Indians were 
inferior to Europeans and thus slaves by nature.? 


into the Indies since 1501.3* While the number of slaves imported did 
begin to increase after 1 520, that phenomenon would most likely have 
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occurred regardless of Las Casas’s Suggestion, given the dramatically de- 
clining native population and the Spaniards’ desire for cost-free labor. 
Nonetheless, a vigorous importation of African slaves did not begin until 
the end of the century. Between 1595 and 1640, at least 268,600 slaves 
were brought to Spanish America, while between 1550 and 1595, the 
relatively small number of 36,300 were introduced. 

Las Casas expressed subsequent regrets about his advice to the Crown. 
He makes several statements quite openly to that effect in his Historia de 
las Indias (1560). Referring to himself in the third person as he often did 
in his chronicles, he states: 


Este aviso de que se diese licencia para traer esclavos negros a estas 
tierras dio primero el clérigo Casas, no advirtiendo la injusticia con 
que los portugueses los toman y hacen esclavos; el cual, después de 
que cay6 en ello, no lo diera por cuanto habia en el mundo, porque 
siempre los tuvo por injusta y tiranicamente hechos esclavos, porque 
la misma raz6n es dellos que de los indios. 


[This advice that permission be given for black slaves to be brought 
to these lands was first given by the cleric Casas, without recognizing 
the injustice with which the Portuguese take them and make them 
slaves. Which, once he was aware of this, he never would have given 
(such advice) for anything in the world, because he always thought 
that they were made slaves unjustly and tyrannically, because the 
same moral reasoning holds for them as for the Indians.]** 


Referring once again to the royal decision to import slaves to the New 
World, made with his recommendation, Las Casas says: 


Deste aviso que dié el clérigo, no poco después se hallo arrepiso, 
juzgandose culpado por inadvertente, porque como después vido y 
averigu6, segin parecera, ser tan injusto el captiverio de los negros 
como el de los indios, no fué discreto remedio el que aconsejé que se 
trujesen negros para que se libertasen los indios, aunque él suponia 
que eran justamente captivos, aunque no estuvo cierto que la igno- 
rancia que en esto tuvo y buena voluntad lo excusase delante el juicio 
divino. 

[Of this advice that the cleric gave, he afterward found himself re~ 
pentant, judging himself guilty of carelessness. Because after having 
seen and ascertained that the captivity of the blacks was as unjust as 
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that of the Indians, it seemed that it was not a wise solution to rec 
ommend that blacks be brought so that the Indians be freed, even if 
he thought they were justly captured, even if it were not true that the 
ignorance and good will he had in this matter would mean forgive- 


ness before divine judgment. |”” 


Las Casas was disturbed by the futility of his advice to better the situation 
of the Amerindians and by the contribution to the misery of African slaves 
he felt he had made. He states that while Africans in the igenios, or sugar 
plantations, “hallaron su muerte y pestilencia, y asi muchos dellos cada 
dia mueren” (found their death and pestilence, and thus many of them die 
each day), “para los indios ningtin fructo dello salio, habiendo sido para 
su bien y libertad ordenado, porque al fin se quedaron en su captiverio 
hasta que no hobo mds que matar” (for the Indians no good came of it, 
having been ordered for their well-being and freedom; because in the end 
they remained in their captivity until there were none left to kill).** Las 
Casas deals here with the moral contradictions of his own thinking, since 
on both legal and moral grounds, the institution of African slavery was 
accepted in Europe at the time, even by the Catholic Church. Las Casas 
points this out himself when he states that he had originally supported the 
importation of African slaves with the understanding that they were justly 
or legally captured. Nonetheless, Las Casas comes to the conclusion that 
whether or not the enslavement of black Africans was legal, it was wrong 
to encourage one form of slavery to replace another in the Spanish colo- 
nies. 

The Jesuits faced a similar ethical contradiction when they purchased 
black African slaves as labor for the haciendas that financially supported 
their colleges and Indian missions in the Americas. Jesuit possession of 
slaves began at the end of the sixteenth century when the order decided to 
allow colleges in New Spain and Brazil to cultivate sugarcane for profit 
and follow the common practice of utilizing black slave labor.” The num- 
bers of African slaves on the order’s haciendas across Latin America 
steadily increased across the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as Jesuit 
economic productivity and wealth grew.* By the time of their expulsion 
in 1767, the Jesuits were among the largest African slaveholders in the 

Americas.*! 
Like other mendicant orders, the Jesuits took vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience, and according to the desires of Ignatius, were not to own 
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individual property. The organization, however, was permitted to possess 
and control wealth as a group. Upon their arrival in the New World, 
Jesuits inserted themselves with ease into the existing economic system. 
They bought many properties on their own but also received endowments 
and donations from wealthy Spanish and criollo elites. In their financial 
matters, Jesuits were largely typical of the times, and their haciendas dif- 
fered little from those that surrounded them.» What did distinguish the 
Jesuits is that they became some of the most successful hacienda owners in 
Spanish America. Colmenares argues that the very hierarchical, system- 
atic, and concerted structure of the Jesuit organization contributed in a 
natural way to the order’s economic successes as hacendados. For ex- 
ample, haciendas were visited regularly and inspected by appointed mem- 
bers of the order, and unprofitable enterprises were either redirected or 
sold. Another advantage, Colmenares adds, was that in the cities where 
their colleges were located, Jesuits had previously established access to 
urban markets where they could efficiently sell their goods.** And as their 
estates generated profits, Jesuits wisely reinvested their earnings and their 
wealth grew further. This accumulation of large wealth was a concern for 
the Crowns of Spain and Portugal from the start. 

Because the numerous Jesuit colleges and missions in Latin America 
depended financially on the haciendas for both subsistence and surplus 
production, the majority of the colleges had at least one hacienda. Some 
had several. Most colleges raised cattle as a meat source, along with crops 
such as maize and beans, and hay for the stock animals. But money- 
making enterprises were essential, so consistent with regional location, 
Jesuits concentrated on the production of sugar and wine and on the cul- 
tivation of cacao and other large-scale surplus crops. Among the biggest 
Jesuit haciendas in Spanish America were those of Mexico, followed by 
Peru, and then New Granada, Quito, and Chile.*4 The Mexican hacienda 
of Santa Lucia, for example, which flourished throughout the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, became enormous, possessing thousands 
of stock animals including cattle, hogs, sheep, and goats by 1764. Textiles 
were made from wool at a mill built on the hacienda, and the prime crops 
included maize and barley.*’ In Peru, cattle and subsistence crops were 
also raised, but profit was generated from sugar and wine production.** 

Labor on haciendas was not exclusively provided by black slaves, and 
included Indian and mestizo wage earners as well, but black slaves did 
represent the most significant portion of the workforce. The larger estates 
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of Peru and Mexico had steadily growing black slave populations that 

ranged between two and three hundred people in the eighteenth century.” 

Whar all scholars of the Jesuit haciendas affirm, however, is that Jesuit 

ownership of slaves was in many ways less brutal, relatively speaking of 

course, than that of other slaveholders. In part, this was due to the same 

systematic Jesuit approach to economics being applied to the treatment of 
slaves. In fact, in both Peru and Mexico, there was a book of instructions, 
the Instrucciones, to guide Jesuit administrators of haciendas. Along with 
other economic guidelines, the Instrucciones stipulated that slaves be fed 
and clothed well and treated in very specific and humane ways.** Jesuits 
also ensured that roughly the same numbers of men and women were kept 
on the estates, encouraged legal marriages, and rarely separated families 
through sale. Of course, there were some productivity benefits to these 
arrangements, although despite the attempts to marry and settle their 
slaves, Jesuits did not establish a significant boost in fertility. Records 
show that Jesuits often purchased adult slaves, predominantly male, to 
supplement their labor force.” Thus it is likely that the differences in Je- 
suit treatment of slaves are as attributable to Christian ideals as to eco- 
nomic objectives. 

Consistent with Jesuit activities in the region, the college of Cartagena 
where Alonso de Sandoval worked also owned haciendas, among them La 
Ceiba, where sugarcane and cattle were raised. La Ceiba had two satellite 
tile factories, or tejares, named Alcivia and Preceptor, where rrr slaves 
were working at the time of the Jesuit expulsion.*° More significant for the 
period during which Sandoval was working and writing are the acquisi- 
tions records for the order, in which one finds that the Cartagena school 
owned three houses (two of which had been bought, one donated) and 
two lots in the Getsemani district that had been willed to the order. The 
documents further state that in 1637 the Cartagena school owned one 
hacienda called Matuna and another in Tierrabomba, along with a “tejar 
y herreria manejada por esclavos” (tile factory and ironsmith shop run by 
slaves).*" 

It may seem incongruent that Sandoval’s De instauranda, the only text 
from early Spanish America that treats the issue of African slavery and 
defends and promotes slaves as members of the Catholic Church, comes 
from the ranks of a religious organization that possessed thousands of 
‘African slaves at the time. Pushing the contradiction of using African slave 
labor to support Indian missions even further, here were Jesuit haciendas 
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worked by African slaves supporting the college in Cartagena that was 
promoting a mission for African slaves! The general acceptance of the 
institution of slavery at the time made this bizarre circumstance possible 

Nonetheless, Alonso de Sandoyal was certainly conscious of the iraeiy 
of the moment in which he was writing. Perhaps he was even aware that 
his order was already poised to become a major participant, albeit an 
indirect one, in the slave trade he disdained. The coexistence of Jesuit 
ownership of African slaves and missions to Christianize them was a real- 
ity in both the Americas and in Africa. While slaves worked for Jesuit 
masters in Angola, a Jesuit mission in Cape Verde baptized slaves destined 
for the middle passage.** 

Despite the uniqueness of his book in a New World context, Sandoval 
was not entirely alone in his explicit concerns about the African slave 
trade. Rather, Dominican authors and Jesuits in Spain, Portugal, and the 
mission in Cape Verde were writing at the end of the sixteenth century and 
beginning of the seventeenth regarding concerns about the illegality of 
many of the trade’s practices.”? In 1606, for example, Portuguese Jesuit 
Baltasar Barreira, who had worked in Angola and in the missions in 
Guinea, wrote to the Portuguese Crown from Sierra Leone, enumerating 
the various reasons why there should be concern about the legality of the 
enslavement of Africans.* Barreira states that the eagerness of Portu- 
guese slavers to load up their ships was encouraging injustices commit- 
ted among the Africans themselves. Africans, in their own desire to par- 
take in slaving profits and purchase goods arriving from Europe, were 
making unnecessary war upon each other in order to make slaves of pris- 
oners taken in battle. They were also inventing crimes to punish with 
bondage, and in general creating preposterous circumstances in which 
to enslave each other. Barreira’s proposed solution to the problem is a 
strange, extreme, and seemingly contradictory one: he believes that either 
the Crown should make just war against the Africans and thus legally 
enslave them for the wrongs allegedly committed against Portuguese in 
their dealings on the coasts; or the trade should be declared illegal and 
terminated altogether: 


Therefore, seeing how many losses these nations have given to the 
Portuguese and the aggravating things they have done to them, and 
(seeing) that the Crown of Portugal may claim compensation for all 
this, it ought to be considered whether your Majesty can give per 
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mission to your subjects to buy henceforth, as a form of compensa- 
tion, all the slaves from these nations that are sold to them, without 
inquiring into the reasons for their captivity; because I do not see 
how this trade can be carried on without scruple of conscience, if this 
(royal permission), or the reasons I pointed out at the beginning, do 
not make it permissible. And as for the slaves who up to now have 
been taken from these parts, seeing that the justness or otherwise of 
their being made slaves is a matter of doubt, and that “when in 
doubt, leave things as they are,” it seems that nothing should be 


changed.*° 


This apparent schizophrenia on the issue of the slave trade and the obses- 
sion with legality that these authors writing on slavery exhibited are uni- 
versal to the period. Slavery was an acceptable practice, but there were 
legal parameters to the practice, and few objective observers to the trade 
could reconcile the law with what was truly occurring. 

Given the moral and legal minefield that the slave trade implied, is it 
possible that Sandoval foresaw and lamented the ever-increasing numbers 
of African slaves that his order would own over time? His text suggests 
that Jesuits and slaves alike should be humble and obey their superiors. 
But is he also including Jesuits among the ranks of the masters when he 
implores slave owners in Spanish America to treat their slaves with care 
and compassion? Undoubtedly, the answer is yes, for Jesuits found them- 
selves on both sides of this very dubious enterprise. 


Previous Criticism on Sandoval’s Work 


Not surprisingly, the majority of the few critical studies produced on San- 
doval’s work focus on his relationship to the African slaves to whom he 
administered and, more precisely, his views on slavery and the slave 
trade.** Overall, Sandoval is esteemed by contemporary critics for his 
sacrificial work among the negros bozales, or African-born slaves, also 
known as “saltwater slaves,” arriving in Cartagena de Indias. Yet, despite 
the fact that all of the critics admit that the institution of slavery was 
generally accepted as legitimate in the seventeenth century, most find San- 
doval to have stopped short in his complaints against the ill-treatment of 
Africans by not calling for a complete abolition of the practice. Vila Vilar is 
unique in her thorough contextualization of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century religious criticism against the slave trade and support for aboli- 
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tion, specifically delineating how far each of the important figures of the 
period was willing to go in their protests. The individuals who stand out 
alongside Sandoval as the most daring defenders of the African, she says, 
are the Dominican Fray Tomas de Mercado, Dominican Bartolomé de 
Albornoz, Jesuit Luis de Molina, and the Capuchin friars Francisco José 
de Jaca and Epifanio de Moirans, who both condemned the slave trade 
and the institution of slavery outright.’” Vila Vilar, too, finds Sandoval less 
than radical in his stance on slavery as an institution. Regarding the Jesu- 
its, she states, “En general, la actitud de los jesuitas ante el problema, atin 
en los mas beligerantes como pueden ser Molina o Sandoval, es mas pater- 
nalista que justiciera,” (In general, the attitude of the Jesuits regarding the 
problem, even of the most belligerent ones like Molina or Sandoval, is 
more paternalistic than just.)"* 

Jean-Pierre Tardieu asserts that Sandoval simply did not possess the 
training and education to argue that African slavery was legally unjust in 
the New World, and so he focused his energies instead on the spiritual 
well-being of slaves. Tardieu’s consideration of Sandoval’s work looks 
specifically at the incorporation of marvelous and monstrous images of 
Africans into the text, determining that the Jesuit’s reliance on these out- 
dated Greco-Latin conceptions of the continent and its inhabitants serve 
to heighten the urgency of his promotion of the mission to Christianize 
Africans. By linking manifestations of the monstrous —which include the 
blackness of African skin —to the demonic, says Tardieu, the Jesuit locates 
a premise for increased mobilization of the order in Cartagena de Indias: 
“Cela reviendrait a dire qu’il n’est pas impossible qu’une partie de 
PAfrique soit le domaine du démon, d’ot la monstruosité de certaines de 
ses espéces. D’ou aussi l’intérét majeur, car il faut bien en revenir 1a, 
d’évangeliser les Noirs qui proviennent d’Afrique afin de les sauver du 
pouvoir du démon.” (That would amount to saying that it is not impos- 
sible that a part of Africa is the domain of the devil, hence the monstrous- 
ness of some of its species. Hence also the great interest, because one must 
come back to this, in evangelizing the blacks that come from Africa with 
the purpose of saving them from the power of the devil.) I would reiter- 
ate that there also existed a general preoccupation that demonic elements 
might enter the New World along with imported African slaves, further 
complicating the mission to convert the non-Christian masses of Amer- 
indians and Africans there. 


More recently, critics Mario Cesareo (1995) and M. E. Beers (2000) 
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look closely at the missionary ideology of Sandoval and place his work, 
accurately I believe, into the context of a seventeenth-century mercantilist 
discourse. Both indicate the drastic economic decline of Spain and read 
Sandoval’s missionary work among Africans as a means to generate a 
different sort of profit, one that is founded on the wealth of souls to be 
won for God. Says Beers: “Like a true merchant, his concern was with the 
immediate and the practical: that his catechizing labors and the improve- 
ment of conditions for the slave should prosper and continue.”*! Ce- 
sareo’s work is distinct, however, in that it delves into the crisis of the 
church upon entrance into the New World and the problematic of direct 
missionary contact with a heterogeneous population, an engagement that 
would demand epistemological and philosophical adjustments on the part 
of the missionary. This issue is highly relevant to the thesis of Slavery and 
Salvation, for Cesareo sees the church’s crisis as one of difficulty in accom- 
modating the Other, who exists as a bearer of new sign systems that clash 
with European understandings. The result is a demand on the missionary 
to be fluid in his relationship with the Other: 


La pobreza de la iglesia misionera forma las condiciones de posi- 
bilidad de un nuevo perfil institucional: la masiva carencia de ma- 
terialidad metropolitana es sustituida por la masiva presencia de la 
corporalidad del misionero, que debe convertirse en fuente de ili- 
mitada capacidad transformativa. El cuerpo del religioso aparece 
entonces como materia adaptable, plastica, dispuesta a amoldarse a 
Jas nuevas circunstancias y a constituirse en el proceso, ella misma, 
en institucion. 
[The poverty of the missionary church creates the conditions that 
allow for a new institutional profile: the massive lack of metropoli- 
tan materiality is substituted by the massive presence of the corpore- 
ality of the missionary, which must become a source of unlimited 
transformative capacity. The body of the religious figure thus ap- 
pears as adaptable, flexible matter, willing to mold itself to the new 
circumstances and to constitute itself, alone, as the institution.]” 


Cesareo’s book makes significant commentary on the intimate and 
transformative relationship between missionary and convert. He cor- 
rectly sees this interaction as a primary site of exchange between distinct 
cosmovisions. Nonetheless, he never makes the necessary next step in 
demonstrating how that dialogue materializes or how the alternative 
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niotic systems he suggests come into play in the historical document or 
colonial context. Beers, in her monograph, makes reference to the 
oblems of envy and competition with other orders that Jesuits con- 
ynted in the New World order but traces neither the foundation of the 
esuits nor the philosophical influences that shaped the order and led to 
the very pragmatic and open character both she and Cesareo acknowl- 
‘edge in Sandoval. Nor does either critic address the propagandistic, self- 


promotional aspects of the text. Moreover, little attention is paid to the 


; highly innovative nature of much of what Sandoval proposes for Africans: 


full participation in the church and all of its sacraments, with the possible 
exception only of the priesthood. 

One of the central arguments that defines Slavery and Salvation, there- 
fore, is that Sandoval is in many respects a progressive, polemical Jesuit— 
certainly influenced by numerous innovative Jesuit predecessors — who 
was willing to confront the exclusiveness of the church during the 
Counter-Reformation. I also argue that while he does so ina metaphorical 
way, containing his commentary in didactic anecdotes and the words of 
others, he does, in fact, strongly criticize the brutality of slavery and ques- 
tion the moral grounds of the slave trade. To that end, Sandoval seeks to 
secure the benevolent treatment of slaves by their owners. The impulse 
toward reconciliation between African slaves in Cartagena de Indias and 
their masters and superiors could certainly be read as an attempt on San- 
doval’s part to quell the tensions and violence of colonial oppression from 
a dominant position and, as suggested above, to accept their servitude to 
Jesuit owners. That is, one might interpret the Jesuit’s project of other- 
worldly salvation as one that ignores the worldly suffering endured by 
African slaves. One might also suggest that Sandoval was proposing Afri- 
can salvation as merely a corollary to the more important salvation of his 
order. But one can also assume the converse stance: that Sandoval’s pri- 
Mary intention was in fact the redemption of African souls, and that a 
subtle (or not so subtle) incentive for fellow missionaries was their own 
implied salvation. We will never know, of course. Nor can we deny that 
the objective of Christian conversion was never secondary for the mis- 
Sionary, and efforts toward cultural intimacy or integration can be easily 
undermined if one seeks to emphasize the implicit cultural violence that 
Christianization connoted in the Spanish empire. I see Sandoval’ text, 
however, as a highly pragmatic and engaged treatise that seeks, above all, 
immediate spiritual and material alleviation of misery for Africans. 


- 
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Sandoval makes a plea to other missionaries, and to slave traders and 
slave owners, that they make whatever concessions necessary to miti- 
gate the corporal and spiritual suffering of slaves by recognizing their 
sameness as human beings and by locating Christ and themselves in the 
Other. This impetus has been read by Cesareo as an expression of the 
Christian ideal of the “cuerpo mimético,” or the mimetic body that suf- 
fers with the suffering of the Other. Slavery and Salvation concurs that 
it is the position of the missionary as one who works among the Other, 
in suffering and need, who is able to significantly recognize humanity 
amidst extreme difference at a time in history when cultural difference 
from the European viewpoint signaled varying degrees of barbarity. As a 
figure who bridges cultural extremes, the missionary not only treads the 
linguistic and epistemological lines of separation between groups of people 
but confronts the difference between self and other on an individual 
basis.*° 


Heterogeneity and the Polyvocal Text 


Renaissance exploration and conquest opened the door to one of the cen- 
tral thematic concerns of the Spanish literary baroque: how to confront 
what was different or what did not quite fit into neat, orthodox concep- 
tions of society and culture. In ways that were at times explicit, other 
times implicit, difference was most often contained in peoples of other 
lands, other religions, or other cultures who stood outside the norms of 
Counter-Reformation Spain. In this tendency to contrast the European 
self (white, Christian, heterosexual) with the strange Other (dark, exotic, 
infidel, of questionable ethics and sexuality), the baroque fondness for 
antithesis and opposition could be fully cultivated: light/dark, good/evil, 
high/low, and so on.” Seventeenth-century Spain and Spanish America 
took aesthetic pleasure in juxtaposition, but visual and conceptual con- 
trasts provided sociological and intellectual exercise as well and allowed a 
highly ethnocentric people to entertain the possibility of accommodation 
of the unfamiliar under the ruse of exclusion. As long as order was re- 
stored to inversions and the temporary carnival came to an end, all was 
well. 
De instauranda Aethiopum salute is a thoroughly baroque text that 
illustrates the complexities of attempting to make sense of very different 
peoples in a heterogeneous New World context. But Alonso de Sandoval 
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isn’t simply toying aesthetically with difference: he intends to embrace it 
within the space Ona Catholic Church and the Jesuit mission. It so hap- 

ens that Sandoval’s subject matter is indeed contained in explicit opposi- 
tions of black and white, body and soul, master and slave, essence and 
materiality. And in developing his argument, the Jesuit becomes utterly 
enmeshed in his reconfigurations of traditional antitheses, always search- 
ing for reconciliation between opposites while never entirely annihilating 
the dichotomies he employs. In short, Sandoval is asking the white Euro- 
pean and New World criollo to meet the black African on a common 
ground of spirituality. This project obliges him to transform for his reader 
a seemingly bewildering myriad of African physiological, cultural, and 
linguistic manifestations into an endless potential for redemption. Black- 
ness, for example, is identified as an apparently bizarre phenomenon 
present in Africa that Sandoval links to historical sin, but at the same time 
it is represented as an enormous opportunity for spiritual illumination: 
the black that can be whitened, darkness illuminated. 

Because Sandoval has set before himself the enormous task of making 
the unknown familiar and the Other more like the self for his readers, De 
instauranda must attempt to be many things at once: historical and geo- 
graphic compendium of Africa, apology for Jesuit action in the New 
World, and practical missionary manual. Each of the four books of San- 
doyal’s 1647 text has a slightly distinct objective related to his overall 
project of characterizing the conversion of Africans as uniquely suited to 
the Jesuit order. The first book is a description of the known world, with 
a focus on Africa and its history, biological diversity, and cultural charac- 
teristics. This first book also delineates European notions of blackness 
and other seemingly marvelous or monstrous manifestations of Africa in 
the European imagination. It makes initial mention of Jesuit missionary 
work among “black” peoples of the world. The second book describes the 
enormous suffering of Africans newly arrived in Cartagena de Indias. It 
serves at the same time as an admonishment of cruel slave owners and an 
enumeration of their responsibilities toward their slaves. The third book 
is a practical guide for Jesuit missionaries and a vigorous call for Jesuit 
duty among Africans in the Americas. Here, Sandoval lays out explicitly 
the missionary praxis to be followed by Jesuits in the conversion of Afri- 
cans. He defends the particular rights of Jesuits in their missionary work 
and calls on his fellow Jesuits to join the project. Finally, in the fourth 
book, added in the later 1647 version of the text, Sandoval glorifies Igna- 
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emerged from the heterogeneous human landscapes of Cartagena and 
Lima that surrounded Sandoval as he wrote, and ae text evidences the 
degree to which Sandoval was willing to engage himself with that com- 
plex human environment. Both colonial cities in which the Jesuit com. 
posed his work had populations that were more African and/or indig- 
enous than European, and each ethnic group present interpreted history 
and space according to distinct linguistic and semiotic systems that all 
existed simultaneously. Lima was located at the Pacific coastal limits of 
one of the two giant Amerindian empires that the Spaniards encountered 
in the New World, the Incan civilization, and was also already inhabited 
by a large population of African slaves. About two thousand Europeans 
populated Cartagena de Indias at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, while the surrounding areas of the province of Cartagena was inhab- 
ited by various indigenous populations belonging to three groups: the 
Caribs, Turbacos, and Cent tribes, whose numbers are estimated at about 
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twenty-five thousand in 1600.°* The African population is more problem- 
atic to estimate, for many of the slaves that entered Cartagena were des- 
tined for other regions of the Spanish colonies. During the last fifteen 
years of the sixteenth century, the number of slaves entering through the 
city jumped drastically from a few hundred to about four thousand per 
year, originating from Cape Verde, Guinea, Angola, and Sao Tomé. 
When Sandoval was writing in the first half of the seventeenth century, 
Cartagena de Indias was the main port of entry for African slaves in the 
New World. From there, slaves were sold to all of the other colonies. 
Borrego Pla states that in the last five years of the sixteenth century, 
15,445 African slaves passed through Cartagena’s port. The resident Afr 
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—a forty-year period of massive importation began. During ra time, 
between 1595 and 1640, about 135,000 African slaves passed t rough 
Cartagena de Indias. In combination with those who entered the Ameri- 
cas through other port cities like Vera Cruz and Havana, 2 total of about 
250,000 African slaves entered the Americas in that forty-five-year period 


alone. 
In part, the detailing of his extens an 
of Africans arriving in Cartagena de Indias results in Sandoval’s providing 


access to African utterances. One of the most important parts of Slavery 
and Salvation is its theorization and critical analysis of the representation 
of African production of meaning in Sandoval’s history. As an essential 
component of his rhetorical project, the Jesuit provides textual space fora 
mediated voice of the groups he seeks to redeem. The result is a multi- 
discursivity that provides glimpses of African interpretations of reality in 
what should not be considered merely a Eurocentric text but rather a 
thoroughly New World, heterogeneous document. I argue that three fac- 
tors contribute to create an opening for polyvocality in Sandoval’s text. 


ive daily contact with these thousands 


The intellectual autonomy of the Jesuit order provides in itself an alterna- 
tive to the monolithic, colonial project of Spain in the New World and 
allows for the perpetual creation and accumulation of new knowledge 
and the expression of new voices. Similarly, the baroque tendency to pit 
classical wisdom against more modern sources from the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries creates a natural and often contentious dialogue of 
authority in the text. Second, the missionary enterprise in the Americas 
provides a textual aperture for those religious workers willing to ap- 
proach the Other in a radically new way that is more intimate and cultur- 
ally accommodating. The written record of this experience will be more 
likely to include the discursive participation of the Amerindian or African. 
Finally, the very specific objective of African valorization that Sandoval 
devises tox his treatise generates the possibility for African perspectives to 
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the first moments of the creation of plur: 


alist cultures in the Cari 
‘ ‘ Jaribbean 
basin region. That is, Sandoval is an 


ee active witness to the origins of multi- 
ethnic, multicultural societies that have just now begun to be officially 
and popularly celebrated in the last few decades. 

Throughout the three hundred and some years of the Spanish Ameri- 
can colonial period, both Jesuits and Africans contributed to an accumu- 
lation of cultural knowledge that would eventually inform the wars of 
independence and emergent nationalisms. Sandoval’s push against tradi- 
tional epistemology in order to approach Africans and open the church 
to them largely reflects his Jesuit formation. The autonomous and flex- 
ible approach of the order has been suggested by some critics as having 
planted strong seeds for a nascent criollo consciousness, especially in the 
eighteenth century. In fact, some speculate that it was the independence of 
Jesuit thought and vigor of their missionary praxis (along with their enor- 
mous wealth and concomitant power, of course) that led to the expulsion 
of the order from the Americas in 1767. Similarly, peoples of African 
descent, whether free or enslaved, cultivated the diverse cultural expres- 
sions that would become the basis of all Caribbean cultural identities. The 
cimarron, Maroon or runaway slave, continues to be an icon of freedom 
for the entire region, and some historians like José Luciano Franco and 
Roberto Arrazola have attempted to trace twentieth-century revolution- 
ary activity, like the Cuban Revolution of 1959 as well as the wars of 
independence of the nineteenth century, back to the first acts of flight by 
escaped African slaves. Slavery and Salvation seeks to show how both of 
these important groups who contributed to the formation of autonomous 
American cultural identities throughout Spanish America, Africans and 
Jesuits, also participated in the creation of Sandoval’s text. 


Chapter Summaries 


The second chapter of Slavery and Salvation in Colonial Cartagena de 
Indias, “Pragmatic Order: Jesuits in Europe and the New World,” exam- 
ines the historical and religious environment surrounding the foundation 
of the Jesuit order in 1540, along with the order’s relationship to the 
predominant intellectual trends of the sixteenth century. The intellectual 
environment in which the Society of Jesus was created was informed as 
much by Renaissance humanism as by Scholasticism, influences that ac- 
companied Jesuits into the New World. Conditioned as they were by a 
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on Sandoval’s work is that of his fellow Jesuit José de Acosta, whose two 
important texts of the late sixteenth century, De procuranda Indorum 


salute (1588) and Historia natural y moral de las Indias (1590), were 


profound contributions to thinking on the Indies even at the time of their 


publication. The importance of these texts and othen Jesuit writings are 
examined as part of Sandoval’s construction of a Jesuit corpus of knowI- 
edge for Spanish America. 

The third chapter, “African Conversion as Jesuit Enterprise,” explores 
how Sandoval defines missionary work with Africans in the port city as 
being particularly suited to Jesuits. Compared to other religious orders 
such as the Franciscans and the Dominicans, the Jesuits arrived relatively 
late to the New World, and Sandoval’s text can certainly be read as an 
attempt to establish the conversion of black African slaves in Cartagena as 
part of a larger process of securing Jesuit power in the New World. By 
melding the historical destinies of African peoples and Jesuits, Sandoval 
secures salvation for both. And as the two histories are interwoven, so are 
conceptions of blackness and whiteness. By exploding the seventeenth- 
century understanding of Aethiopia to include vast regions of the globe, 
Sandoval increases the frequency of contact between the two groups. 
Any peoples of brown or black complexion are arbitrarily categorized as 
etiopes, or Aethiopians, as Sandoval eagerly sets forth the long tradition 
of Jesuit missionary work among these peoples. When it seems that the 
corporal difference of Africans proposes too large a gap between Europe- 
ans and Aethiopians, the Jesuit finds equal ground in the soul. By mini- 
mizing the importance of the body and materiality, a space can be created 
for Africans within the church. 

The fourth chapter, “Africans: The Multitudes and the Monstrous,” 
looks at how Sandoval attempts to reconcile the multitudinous character 
of Africa and its peoples and ethnicities with the unitary nature of Chris- 
el eas ye keds 
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the monstrous underlies the Jesuit’s use of metaphor, Sandoval shows that 
he is capable of seeing with new philosophical eyes, and he reveals his 
ability to be flexible and incorporate difference at the 5 
mizes it in the realm of religiosity. 

The opposition of body and soul upon which the argument of De 
instauranda is founded presents a new challenge when questions of the 
legitimacy of the slave trade arise. While Sandoval tends to avoid direct 
engagement with the topic, he recognizes the pitfalls of prioritizing the 
soul when real physical misery is occurring all around him. In a few key 
passages, the author astutely indicates his aversion to the trade through 
metaphor and anecdote, simultaneously undermining the soul/body di- 
chotomy he has constructed. 

The fifth chapter, “Aethiopia Speaks: Sandoval’s Ambivalent Page,” 
identifies and analyzes the discursive opening that Sandoval is obliged by 
his project of inclusion to provide to Africans. Sandoval must humanize 
the slave and gain access to his reality, and thus he represents in his text 
utterances and meanings that differ from his own. The result is a text that 


ame time he mini- 


is heterogeneous in its semiotic construction and demonstrates the linguis- 
tic meeting of two (or more) different worlds. Herein one witnesses the 
multidiscursive production of New World history. This final chapter is 
conclusive, but it also serves as an aperture in that it points to the possi- 
bilities for future research in the area of African subjectivity in early colo- 
nial Spanish America. I view efforts to (re)take possession of self, as the 
body, territory (or space), and ultimately the page as acts of subjectivity 
that should be carefully examined in the early colonial period. These acts 
emerge even within texts of strict discursive control written by members 
of the colonial apparatus, or by dominant society. Representations of Af- 
ricans decorating and rewriting their bodies, or securing their own no- 
tions of self, appear within texts that attempt to negate, or at the least 
negatively define, their very being. I suggest that the struggle for expres- 
sion on the body and in space by Africans can be translated into demands 
for textual, historical space and discursive subjectivity. 

This book does not pretend to be a history of the Jesuits in the New 
World or to delve profoundly into Jesuit doctrine. Neither does it seek to 
trace the subtle complexities of the African experience in Cartagena de 
Indias or Spanish America of the seventeenth century. Rather, its objective 
Is to explore the ways in which both Jesuit and African realities meet on 
the written page as Alonso de Sandoval attempts to secure salvation — 
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material, physical and spiritual —for both groups. It is also a Critical 
analysis of the ways in which Sandoval’s project for redemption informs 
his individual writing of history, one that is both traditional and innoya- 
tive at the same time. Most important, it culminates in a proposed method 
for reevaluating the reported speech and acts of resistance against colo- 
nialism by marginal groups in colonial writing. 

As researchers undertake the reconstruction of the fragmented history 
of Africans in colonial Spanish America, questions of “authenticity” of 
the voice will arise not only within the realm of the colonial text but as 
relates to the postcolonial critic. Certainly, one need not be an “authen- 
tic? member of a particular socioethnic group or a specific historical mo- 
ment in order to express a sincere and engaged interest in the past or 
present of human communities other than one’s own. If such were the 
case, we would disregard Paul Julian Smith’s work on feminism and the 
body, Rolena Adorno’s studies on indigenous discourse, or Octavio Paz’s 
perspectives on Sor Juana, on grounds of inconsistencies of gender, eth- 
nicity, or historical moment. The ability to speak lies not simply in one’s 
identity but rather in one’s open willingness to see from a perspective 
distinct from one’s own. Some may argue that such a premise is an impos- 
sibility, and perhaps in a full or complete sense this is accurate. Christo- 
pher Miller addresses similar concerns regarding his own relationship to 
African literature: 


The goal of breaking through the nets of Western criticism, of read- 
ing African literature in a nonethnocentric, nonprojective fashion, 
will remain both indisputably desirable and ultimately unattainable. 
No matter how many languages I learn or ethnologies I study, | 
cannot make myself into an African. The Western scholar’s claim 
to mastery of things African, albeit motivated by xenophilia rather 
than xenophobia, risks subjugation of the object to a new set of 
Western models. .. . On the other hand, the fact of being biologically 
or culturally African neither guarantees nor necessarily permits any 
sort of purely authentic “African” reading, in a relation of total 
oneness with its text or with Africa itself.*! 


Knowledge has been identified in colonial and postcolonial studies as 
linked to desire, the desire for the Other —to know, possess, and define the 
Other—as well as a desire to better define the self. Indeed, knowledge ca" 
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and should De susp esuras the desire for power over the Other and over 
space. Accordingly, part of the objective of postcolonial theory has been 
to decenter that power and locate multiple and alternate epistemologies. 
Josaphat ata and Walter Mignolo, among others, point to the 
necessity of Bee subaltern epistemological and critical perspectives in 
order to avoid a double colonization.*? Whether or not we as literary and 
cultural critics are successful at achieving that goal is, and must be, con- 
stantly questioned. But that we should abandon the goal as unattainable is 
preposterous. 
Thus I claim in this book and in my research not to speak on behalf of 
someone, for I am centuries, continents, and cultures removed from the 
Africans and Jesuits of these pages. Nor do I speak simply about them, for 
my personal involvement is too great to be minimized by such rhetorical 
distance. It would simply be untrue to state that I feel there is nothing at 
stake in the pages I write. What I do is speak about the texts I consider 
from a perspective that questions their assumed truths and tries to ap- 
proximate and make sense of the alternate reality —that of the colonized 
African —that they suggest. The human element and the sense that these 
texts hold meaning for us even now must not be lost. It is this very aspect 
of colonial texts, the fact that the centuries and continents of separation 
seem to fall away and reveal glimpses of daily lives, human relations, and 
colliding cosmovisions, that make them so appealing to me. The texts I 
work with are the pieces of a past intentionally scattered that is waiting to 
be fit back together. In my work, like the colonial scholars of a particu- 
lar formation, I attempt to make sense of those fragments as well as the 
gaps and silences that separate them. My intention in the process, then, 
is not to slip out of my own position as one who represents others in the 
textual analyses I make or to assume a false objectivity, for the problem- 
atic of positionality is as integral to criticism as it is to textual produc- 
tion. Rather, I wish to emphasize my critical orientation as the result of 
my engagement with my research interests in the many senses of the word: 
intellectually, politically, and personally. 


Chapter 2 


ah 


Pragmatic Order 
Jesuits in Europe and the New World 


For centuries, the Jesuit order has been cast in history as the front line of 
Catholic defense against Lutheranism and the forces of the Reformation. 
The 1540 bull with which Pope Paul III created the order, Regimini mili- 
tantis ecclesiae, resonates with the military vigor with which Jesuits were 
expected to espouse the faith in the religious imagination. They have of- 
ten, in fact, been referred to as soldiers of Christ. There can be no doubt 
that the contentious religious climate of the sixteenth century led many in 
the Catholic Church to hope that the Jesuits would be advocates of a 
strictly orthodox Catholicism that they would bear forth in their encoun- 
ters with non-Christian peoples across the globe. And to a large extent, 
this was the case. But recently, historians are reasserting what observers 
recognized from the moment of the order’s creation: early Jesuits were 
orthodox in their Christian doctrine, but in areas where authority was 
ambiguous or needed adjustment to fit circumstance, they were happy to 
step in with their own erudition and experiences to forge new ways of 
doing things. The Jesuits borrowed selectively from the intellectual cur- 
rents that surrounded them and were receptive to the Renaissance spirit of 
Miscouery and scientific inquiry that continued to thrive outside of Spain 
in the sixteenth century. They sympathized significantly with the human- 
ist and reformist thought that contributed to the intellectual formation of 
Ignatius Loyola and the other founding members of the order. In general, 
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they were pragmatic in their theology and innoy 
philosophy. 

Perhaps because the Jesuits have at times willfully defied containment 
by religious and political authorities, they have been perceived through- 
out their history in Europe and Latin America in contradictory, ina wi 
always generous, ways by their supporters and detractors. The reat isa 
schizophrenic portrait of Jesuits that testifies to the complexity of the 
order’s intellectual formation, religious objectives, and intended societal 
role. Their education was firmly based on the thinking of Aristotle as well 
as St. Thomas Aquinas, and their belief in a methodology based on obser- 
vation and experience led them to be as forward-looking and pragmatic as 
they were traditionalist. The fact that Jesuit activity was ultramontane, or 
subject to the authority of the pope rather than to any national power, 
also led to a high degree of autonomy in their missionary work. Jesuits 
were seen in dual ways also in terms of the sectors of society they served. 
From the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, Jesuits were viewed as 
confessors to royalty and educators of the nobility and elites. The major- 
ity of their own ranks, in fact, often came from higher socioeconomic 
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echelons, and only the brightest candidates were selected for acceptance 
in the order.! Yet Jesuits also administered to the sick, the poor, and the 
most marginal and needy of society. Their global missions ideally placed 
them among the most “barbarous” and “different” peoples of the world, 
many of whom were antagonistic and violent toward them. Despite such 
obstacles, many Jesuit missions in the Americas became thoroughly im- 
mersed in indigenous cultures, and their missionary strategies developed 
according to immediate circumstance and necessity. Centuries later, the 
texts and histories that they produced are essential documents for re- 
searchers who often recognize Jesuits as early ethnographers because of 
their willingness to approach indigenous culture with relative objectivity.” 
Even in cases in which indigenous culture continued to be viewed as infe- 
rior, as in the writings of José de Acosta that I will discuss briefly in this 
chapter, an apparent disposition to adapt the instruction of Christianity to 
the needs and capacity of the convert is always present. 
Sandoval’s own text demonstrates his difficulty in reconciling tradi- 
tional, uniform procedures of missionary conversion with the heteroge- 
neous African groups he finds before him on a daily basis in Cartagena de 
Indias, Belonging to the early generations of Jesuits 1n Spanish America, 
Sandoval exhibits the same constantly probing and questionine eae 
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ing level of cultural relativity and openness to indigenous reality. None- 


theless, Jesuits have also been criticized as Rate and ia 
Some critics have negatively cast the Guarani missions 1n —— ar asa 
“Jesuit state,” that is, an effort by Jesuits to create pisacicty governed 
under their own authority, one in which they could put into practice their 
own religious philosophies and pursue their own interests. | 

In light of this contradictory historical view of the Jesuits; a central 
concern in any historical analysis of the order should be a consideration of 
the two major—and in large part disparate—influences on their philoso- 
phy and theology: Scholasticism and humanism. While Jesuits were in- 
deed defenders of Catholicism in the critical years of the Reformation, 
they were even more so reformers of the Catholic Church who sought to 
move the institution forward according to the changing needs of society 
and its religious population. They pursued their own agenda of living 
according to the example of Christ and the missionary model of Saint 
Paul. Armed with a progressive take on missionary work and on the rela- 
tionship between God and human beings, Jesuits arrived in the Americas 
into a landscape that was to prove to be their greatest testing ground. For, 
as Bolivar Echeverria has pointed out: 


mas que en la propia Europa, es en Asia y sobre todo en América, 
donde la Compafiia de Jestis despliega con buenos éxitos su activi- 
dad. . . . Por un lado, el lugar en donde el Proyecto de la Compaaia 
de Jestis se juega principalmente—y se pierde—es América; por otro, 
ni la vida material y practica en América Latina ni su dimensién 
simbélica y discursiva habrian sido las mismas desde comienzos del 
siglo XVII sin la presencia determinante de la Compania de Jesus. 
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§cholasticism, Humanism, and the Foundation of the Jesuit Ord 
Je er 


{aigo Lopez de Loyola, was born in the Basque region of northern Spain 
and fought as a soldier my Pamplona against King Francis I of France in his 
armed confrontation seams Emperor Charles of Hapsburg. During his 
recovery from a serious injury he received in battle, [igo read the lives of 
the saints from The Golden Legend by Jacopo da Voragine, along with the 
Life of Christ by Ludolph of Saxony, and later The Imitation of Christ by 
Thomas a Kempis (1380-1471), “a book to which he remained devoted 
all his life.”* It was then that he determined to dedicate his life to God and 
to helping souls, subsequently changing his name to Ignacio, or Ignatius, 
in regard for the second-century martyr of Antioch.’ He studied Latin in 
Barcelona and attended the universities at Alcala (1526-27) and Sala- 
manca (1527-28) and spent seven years at the University of Paris (1528- 
35). During these years of study in Spain and France, Ignatius wrote his 
Spiritual Exercises, the text that would eventually be used by initiates as a 
guide in their spiritual quest and as part of the necessary education for full 
acceptance into the order. The University of Alcala was influenced by the 
humanist movement, and here Ignatius was surrounded by the writings of 
Erasmus (1466-1536), among them his Handbook of the Christian Sol- 
dier (1525).° The University of Paris was still largely dominated by Scho- 
lasticism, although there, too, humanism was gaining influence. Critics 
now recognize the enormous impact that this immersion in humanist 
thought had on the formation of Ignatius and the order.’ This environ- 
ment of coexistence of the two movements explains the complexity of 
their intersection and the resulting tensions they produced in European 
societies. For example, in both Alcala and the much older and traditional 
Dominican institution of Salamanca, Ignatius and some of his compan- 
ions, dressed as they were in long robes and preaching on the streets, were 
suspected of being alumbrados, a group accused of mysticism and heresy 
for bypassing the strict hierarchical pathway to God. Ignatius spent sev- 
eral short-term stays in prison on account of this suspicion. “He and the 
early Jesuits had to spend much time and effort trying to clarify how hey 
differed from the alumbrados, especially when ‘Lutherans,’ ‘Erasmians, 
and ‘enlightened ones’ were sometimes thought to be simply different 
names for the same contemptible group.”* 

In 1535, Ignatius, along with six of his fellow schoolmates who called 
themselves “friends of the Lord” and six Frenchmen who joined them, 
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made their way on foot from Paris to Italy. Their goal was to present 
themselves in service to Pope Paul III in order to undertake a missionary 
excursion to Jerusalem. That trip to the Holy Land never materialized, 
but during their stay in Italy, the companions agreed to call themselves 
Compagnia di Gest, or the Company of Jesus.” They organized their theo- 
logical ideals and put them on paper in the “Five Chapters,” which was in 
essence the initial version of the Formula of the Institute, the fundamental 
charter of the order, This document, along with the Spiritual Exercises, 
contains the essential belief system of the Jesuits. The “Five Chapters” 
were submitted to the pope, who incorporated them into the September 
27, 1540, bull, Regimini militantis ecclesiae, which officially sanctioned 
the Jesuits as a religious order.'® 

Because the men who joined to become the first Jesuits had been edu- 
cated at a time of philosophical contention and religious debate, it is natu- 
ral that the intellectual and spiritual influences that formed them would 
be multiple and, at times, divergent. Scholasticism was in general decline 
throughout Europe by the beginning of the sixteenth century. Dating from 
the Middle Ages and finding its origins in medieval universities and the 
writings of St. Anselm (1033-1109)—known as the first Scholastic— 
Scholasticism reached its golden era in the thirteenth century with the 
thought and writing of St. Thomas Aquinas (1224/5—-1274) and John Duns 
Scotus (1266-1308). Nonetheless, perhaps due to its intensely Catholic 
foundations and the orthodoxy of Aquinas, it had a significant impact on 
the education of the first Jesuits and informed many of the documents, 
such as the Spiritual Exercises, that they created to set forth their beliefs." 
Throughout the sixteenth century, particularly in Spain, there was a late 
Renaissance resurgence of Scholasticism, embodied in the powerful voices 
of Dominican Francisco de Vitoria (1480/5—1546), and the Jesuits Luis de 
Molina (1535-1600) and Francisco Suarez (1548-1617). These philoso- 
phers and theologians were to have an enormous influence on the trajec- 
tory of the Jesuit order, especially in its activities in the Americas. The 
word Scholasticism finds its origins in the Latin word for school —scola— 
and Scholastics were indeed concerned in large part with the process of 
learning and erudition that comes as a result of philosophical debate." 
Thus its basis is on religious—strictly Catholic—orthodoxy and a unitary 
philosophical foundation, but with a receptiveness to new conclusions 
based on polemical argumentation and interpretive reasoning. 

Scholastics embraced speculation but were careful not to deviate too 
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far from church doctrine. Not surprisingly, the importance of intellectual 
debate and the role of reason in discussions of faith and in the philosophi- 
cal contemplation of man’s relationship with God were quite appealing to 
Jesuits. Further, since Scholasticism was a Catholic philosophical trend, it 
suited Jesuits well in their defense of the church in the face of Luther- 
anism. Understandably, the writings of Aristotle were very attractive to 
the Scholastics (and subsequently to the Jesuits) in the logical process of 
reasoning laid out by the ancient philosopher. Jesuits would be very at- 
tracted to this logical basis for contemplating their own spiritual relation 
to the world. Scholasticism provided them with a firm foundation in a 
Catholic intellectual tradition but also gave Jesuits space for intellectual 
growth and innovation through Scholastic reliance on debate as a path- 
way to truth. 

Renaissance humanism defined itself in large part against Scholasti- 
cism. Steeped in the writings of the ancients, Renaissance humanists found 
the philosophical debates of the Scholastics tiresome and vacuous. Over- 
all, humanists, along with reformists both Catholic and Protestant, be- 
lieved in the importance of eloquence and the need for a return to the 
sources of human intellectual wisdom, thus the appeal of a call to original 
writings and thought: ad fontes. This recovery of the past espoused a 
reevaluation of classical texts, the belief that the Bible should be read in 
Latin and Greek, and the desire to recapture the vigor of the early 
church.'? Through attentive reading of the patristic writings, the human- 
ists felt that one could satisfy all of the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
needs of man. A return to the primitive church similarly implied a return 
to the “Golden Age of Christianity.” Humanism arose at a time when 
nationalisms and empires were growing and the power of the pope was 
diminishing. In the fifteenth century, many felt that the church could no 
longer address the needs of the population because of its inefficiency; its 
highly stratified structure felt alienating and irrelevant to many of the 
faithful. Humanism, therefore, looked to the importance of the individual 
in his relationship with God, and thus man was seen as the measure of all 
things. But the movement is not easily defined. As A. E. McGrath points 
out, humanism has proven to be quite plural in its manifestations: 


Intensive study of humanist writings uncovered the disquieting fact 
that “humanism” was remarkably heterogeneous. For example, 
many humanist writers did indeed favour Platonism—but others fa- 
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voured Aristotelianism, The stubborn persistence of Aristotelianism 
(for example, at the University of Padua) throughout the Renais- 
sance is a serious obstacle to those who regard humanism as philg- 
sophically homogeneous. Some Italian humanists did indeed display 
what seem to be anti-religious attitudes—but other Italian human- 
ists were profoundly pious. Some humanists were indeed republi- 
cans—but others adopted different political attitudes. ... No single 
philosophical or political idea dominated or characterized the moye- 


ment.'* 


What can be said to be a commonality between humanism and the Refor- 
mation, however, is that both implied a backward push toward origins, 
While the Reformation certainly suggests reform, its impulse was a return 
to the simplicity and purity of the early church, with a less complexly 
mediated interaction between the divine and the mundane. Sola scriptura, 
or by scripture alone, exemplified the Reformation belief that biblical 
text alone could provide the foundation for a relationship between man 
and God, independent of the hierarchical structure that the Vatican em- 
braced.'’ Thus as the church’s phenomenal power of the past waned, reli- 
ance on the authority of the Bible increased among religious figures and 
the populace in general. 

Jesuits are renown for having participated in the Council of Trent 
(1545-63), and certainly the expectation was that their role in the Counter- 
Reformation was to be one of active reaffirmation of the Catholic 
Church. But what has been known in the past as the Counter-Reforma- 
tion is now understood as well as the Catholic Reform, that is, the Catho- 
lic Church’s own movement of renovation. Jesuits, rooted firmly in both 
Scholasticism and humanism, were expected to reinvigorate the church’s 
structures and theology in order to address the criticisms of stagnation 
and overstratification that had been leveled against it. Both the Reforma- 
tion and the Counter-Reformation, then, possess characteristics that were 
rooted in tradition but forward-looking as well. Consequently, in many 
senses, the Jesuit order was equally Janus-faced. A use for logic and rea- 
son within the sphere of religious discussion was appropriated from Scho- 
lasticism. From humanism they adopted the valorization of ancient texts, 
principally those of Aristotle, as well as an impulse of innovation toward 
moral and ethical regeneration and reform. From Erasmus, for example, 
they adopted the notion of imitatio Christi, or the imitation of Christ, 
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especially in his self-sacrifice and kindness to the less fortunate. In the 
lives of the early saints and in the life of Christ, they located the essential 
value of martyrdom: the bloodied, mutilated body could house the most 
pure and illuminated soul. Aristotle figured heavily in both humanism 
and Scholasticism, and in some senses, Jesuits inherited a double dose of 


him. This is seen in the concept of probabilism and the Jesuit emphasis on 
free will: 


According to the probabilist doctrine of the Jesuits, if one is doubtful 
as to the obligation of moral law in a given case, one may safely 
follow a “truly probable opinion” —and opinion based on a recog- 
nized theological authority, even if the contrary opinion may look 
even more probable. It is natural that many fellow theologians, and 
some Jesuits, found such a doctrine suspect and felt that it lent itself 
to abuse. Another controversial theological field was the relation 
between human free will and divine grace. While the French Jan- 
senists of the seventeenth century interpreted the teachings of Saint 
Augustine as a doctrine of predestination, which caused them to be 
condemned by the Pope, the Jesuits were inclined to stress the impor- 
tance of free will." 


Impressively, by the time of the Council of Trent, Jesuits had already 
established numerous missions abroad. They were, at a time when em- 
pires were expanding and consolidating, ultramontane—that is, subject 
to only papal authority and not to any national or imperial power. By 
1553, just thirteen years after the foundation of the order, the Jesuits 
had missions fully established in India, Portugal, Castile, Aragon, Bra- 
zil, and Italy.'’ Although Francis Xavier had died in 1552 on a small 
island off the coast of China, without having fulfilled his mission of 
fruitfully spreading Christianity on the mainland, within two decades, 
the Jesuits had consolidated successful missionary work in both Japan 
and China. In 1566 and 1567, the first Jesuits were permitted by Phillip 
II to enter the Indies as well, creating spaces for themselves first in Florida 
and Peru, and expanding from there throughout the Americas during 
the next two centuries. Within just half a century, Jesuits were fulfilling 
in the New World, and across the globe, one of the principal justifica- 
tions for their existence—education and missionary work done in the 
name of the faith: ad majorem Dei gloriam, for the greater glory of God 
(see table 2.1). 


Table 2.1. Provinces and missions where Jesuits were established before 


the Suppression (1763-73) 


With the Assistance of Germany 


Hin} Province of Germany 1556 
nie Province of Gaul-Belgium no date given 

He | Province of Lower Rhine 1563 

| Province of Austria 1563 

HN Province of Flanders-Belgium 1612 

Province of Bohemia 1623 

vy ie Province of England 1623 

Province of Upper Rhine 1626 

| | With the Assistance of Portugal 

| Province of Portugal 1546 

Province of Goa 1549 

Province of Brazil 1553 

Province of Japan 1612 

1619 


Province of China 
Province of Malabar 
Province of Maranhao 


no date given 
no date given 


Missions of Africa 1541 
BT Mission of the Moluccas (Maluku) 1545 
With the Assistance of France 
Province of Paris 1552 
Province of Aquitaine 1564 
| | Province of Lyon 1582 
| Province of Toulouse 1608 
Province of Champagne 1616 
Missions of the Orient 1583 
| Missions of the Americas 1611 
| Missions of the Antilles 1639 
| Mission of Guyana 1708 
| With the Assistance of Italy | aie 
| | Province of Rome 1546 au ia 
My | Province of Naples _ 5 att — 


Province of Sicily 
Province of Milan | 
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Province of Toledo 1563 
Province of Peru 1567 
Province of Mexico 1572 
Province of the Philippines 1594 
Province of New Granada 1596 
Province of Sardinia 1597 
Province of Quito 1605 
Province of Paraguay 1607 
Province of Chile 1626 
With the Assistance of Poland 

Province of Great Poland 1575 
Province of Lithuania 1597 
Province of [Lesser] Poland 1756 
Province of Mazovic 1760 


Source: Louis Pfister, $.J., Cartes des provinces et missions de la Compagnie de Jésus 
(1760-1773)/Atlas Pfister (France: Laval, 1866). [Microfiche HTM-228. Zug, Switzer- 
land: InterDocumentation Co., 1987.] 


Note: A province is an ecclesiastic jurisdiction. The Suppression was the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from the Americas in the late eighteenth century. 


As vigorous emissaries of the Catholic faith, Jesuits were expected to 
be on perpetual pilgrimage at the command of the order’s authorities. In 
their spiritual travels, it was required that the Jesuits be in constant epis- 
tolary communication with their superiors in Rome. It is within these 
collections of reports, letters, and anecdotal relations, the cartas annuas, 
that the daily trials and details of missionary work among peoples from 
all parts of the globe are permanently recorded for history.'* This inter- 
Jesuit correspondence gives testimony to the fact that Jesuits were regu- 
larly accommodating of other cultures and willing to adapt doctrine to 
meet their converts on a common ground rather than to be hobbled by a 
rigid missionary methodology. Says Morner, “To some extent the het- 
erogeneous activities of the Jesuits all over the world Ad Maiorem Dei 
Gloriam were facilitated by a rather flexible attitude in the fields of 
divine worship and moral theology.”'? Coupled with a flexible Jesuit 
approach, however, was a great sense of pride in the order’s creativity. 
Repeatedly in the annual letters, there is reference made to nuestro modo 
de proceder, or our way of going about things (noster modus procedendi), 
which was seen as a unifying philosophy that fomented the group sense 
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10 While their practices may be consig 
contemporary perspective, esp 
-. is understandable how i 
th centuries Jesuits might be, a 
n and fear by a Catholic 


grounds they could. Ce geaui ae Oe activity 
A prime ¢ se peoples culturally. In his consideration of e 
approach diver d Paraguay, Clement McNaspy fi 


ina, India, an 
rea) ‘ny Japan China, ; 
missions oH eran eda practice that resembled one of ac 
t man 3 om i 
ig r a he calls inculturation, rather than aligning themse 
tion, 0 


tality of religious conquest. McNaspy relates that hee “ultur 
aumenta 5 form of a mutual and voluntary cultural exchange bet 

Ca Sa s. He suggests, however, that the cult 
saree relationship with populations in Japan and (Geie too * 
on allegedly more equal terms than with the Guarani peoples of |] 
guay, for example, because both of the former were understood ) 
peans as “book people,” or peoples who possessed a highly d 
writing culture.”! In the case of China and Japan, McNaspy | 
Italian Jesuit Alessandro Valignano, director of Jesuit missio 
Far East, who determined that missionaries would be more succ: 
they treated the Chinese as equals and learned their language, r 
practices, and cultural norms. “This was a radically new idea, e 
ingly hard for smug Europeans to cope with, flushed as they w 
sense of Renaissance glory and perhaps more ethnocentric than 


tiont 
issionaries and convert 


Despite resistance expressed from within the order and from 
the first Japanese dictionary ever published for European use ( 
press that Valignano had brought to Japan), Vocabulario da lingoc 
Iapam, was printed in 1604, followed four years later by the first Ja 
nese grammar, Arte da lingoa de Iapam.” Ina similar vein, Ita 
Matteo Ricci mastered Chinese and sought to emphasize the similai 
between Eastern religions—such as Confucianism and Buddhism 
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Christianity, and sought to reconcile East Asian “ancestor worship” with 
the Christian “communion of the saints.”* Italian Jesuit Roberto de 
Nobili in India and Spanish Jesuits Antonio Ruiz de Montoya and Roque 
Gonzalez de Santa Cruz in Paraguay mastered Sanskrit and Guarani, 
respectively, and made significant efforts to integrate themselves into the 
culture of their converts. These Jesuits sought to delve intimately into 
the reality of the peoples they wished to Christianize, a reality they knew 
to be defined by language. Montoya immersed himself in Guarani lan- 
guage and culture and, as a result, gained the knowledge necessary to 
publish a dictionary and grammar of Guarani.** Across the Americas, 
although with greater intensity in the seventeenth century than the eigh- 
teenth, Jesuits learned the languages of the indigenous peoples with whom 
they worked: “Segun los Catalagos de Nueva Espana, del 1572, fecha de 
la llegada, hasta el 1604, 109 jesuitas hablaban las lenguas indigenas. ... 
Si de Nueva Espafia bajamos afios mas tarde al Peri encontramos un 
fenomeno similar.” (According to the Catalogues of New Spain, from 
1572, date of their arrival, until 1604, 109 Jesuits spoke indigenous 
languages. . . . If from New Spain we descend a few years later to Peru, 
we find a similar phenomenon.)** Gay also points out, however, that 
with so many different indigenous languages in both New Spain and 
Peru (seven hundred languages or dialects between Quito and Lima 
alone), the push toward speaking Castilian in the colonies inevitably 
took place. 

Clearly Alonso de Sandoval’s innovative and pragmatic engagement 
with his African converts did not arise independently. His work, rather, is 
the product of over a half century of precedent activity by Jesuit mission- 
aries, The enterprising nature of the order’s founders and the intellectual 
climate in sixteenth-century Europe gave rise to the unique character of 
the Jesuits. It was their own theological and missionary endeavors, how- 
ever, that continued to buoy a resourceful and interrogative constitution. 
Regular correspondence between members of the order created a high 
degree of influence and fomented a sense of commonality among them. 
Sandoval’s bold assertions for the place of Africans in the church were 
bolstered by Jesuits who had made similar claims for other peoples of the 
globe. One of the most influential Jesuit figures in the work of Sandoval 


was, without a doubt, José de Acosta. 


Fig. 2.1. Father José Segundo Lainez, S.J. (1812-1848), “Apostle of aoe 
Exemplary as a pragmatic Jesuit missionary, Lainez worked among aa a 
groups in the missions of Caqueta, in the areas surrounding ane ha 
Popayan, Colombia. Lainez learned the languages of the groups ie aa aid 
worked and often wore indigenous adornments, such as necklaces of pe oe 
monkey teeth, and the chieftain headdress he is portrayed wearing ex i ea a 
by José Manuel Groot. Reprinted from Daniel Restrepo, La compania ae 
Colombia (Bogota: Coraz6n de Jestis, 1940). 
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In the wake of King Phillip II’s opening up of the New World colonies to 
the Jesuits, José de Acosta wrote to Francisco de Borja, general of the 
Society of Jesus since 1565, requesting permission to travel to the Indies 
on missionary journey. Such a request was consistent with the young 
Acosta’s character and religious goals, given that, on the entrance ques- 
tionnaire, he had stated as his reasons for joining the order: “to go to the 
Indies, but also to work among the Africans.”2” The Jesuits arrived late to 
the Americas in comparison with the other four religious orders, all men- 
dicant. In 1540, the year of Acosta’s birth and the foundation of the Jesuit 
order, the Franciscans, Dominicans, Augustinians, and Mercedarians had 
already been working in the Americas for almost fifty years.”* The first 
parties of Jesuits to disembark in Cartagena de Indias in 1567 and 1569 
spent little time in the port city, as they were merely passing through en 
route to Santafé de Bogota and then on to Lima. Acosta’s request was 
finally accepted, and he arrived in Peru in 1572, a member of the third 
group of Jesuits to arrive there. He remained in the New World for only 
fourteen years. But during that time, and in the last stage of his life in 
Spain, during which he continued to write about the Americas, he would 
prove to be one of the most influential voices on missionary practices 
among Amerindians in particular and non-European peoples overall. 
José de Acosta lived the bulk of his life in Spain, with the exception of 
the period he lived in the New World. He was born, in 1540, into a 
wealthy and highly religious family. In fact, four of his five brothers joined 
the Jesuit order, and two of his three sisters entered the religious life. Edu- 
cated from the age of twelve in a Jesuit community in the city of his birth, 
Medina del Campo, he learned Greek and Latin, intensively studied clas- 
sic texts such as those of Cicero and Quintilian, and undertook general 
studies in the humanities. He traveled briefly in Portugal, working at Je- 
suit schools there, and in 1559 returned to Spain to enter the Jesuit college 
at Alcala de Henares, where he began his advanced study in philosophy 
and theology. By this time, Acosta was already recognized as an outstand- 
ing writer and orator. Following his studies at Alcala, he spent four years 
or so as a teacher, a confessor, and a preacher in small villages in Spain, 
including Ocafia and Plasencia in Extremadura.’ By the time Acosta left 
for the Spanish colonies in the Americas in 1571, he had been intellectu- 
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ally and spiritually defined by Jesuit influences. He Was also thoroughly 
Spanish, steeped in a mentality of Castilian and Christian Superiority, 
Acosta would thus carry with him into the New World his dual formation 
as a Jesuit with universalist inclinations and as a sixteenth-century Euro- 
pean of privilege. é 

There were several reasons behind sending such a bright and articulate 
Jesuit priest to Peru. Above all, missionaries were needed to address the 
conversion of the large Amerindian populations in the region. Moreover, 
doubts existed among Jesuits and members of the other orders alike as to 
the legitimacy of the Spanish presence in the Americas, and likewise, the 
proper role and praxis of missionary orders there. Finally, there were ac- 
cusations leveled against the Jesuits for being too much in the service of 
the wealthy and for appearing too greedy and materially bound them- 
selves. And so, in many ways, Acosta was sent to the Americas as a Jesuit 
public relations figure, expected to cultivate a common philosophical 
ground among his fellow Jesuits and to dispel criticism of the order from 
without. Armed with a strong theological background and well-versed in 
oratory and rhetoric, he would be a viable contender in the competitive 
battle between the orders over missionary territory. He would also be 
equipped to assuage many of his fellow Jesuits’ concerns about Europe’s 
right to dominion in the New World, about the legitimacy of their mis- 
sion, and about what direction they should take in the colonies. 

Acosta became embroiled in his first antagonistic encounter when, en 
route to Peru from Spain, he reached Santo Domingo and was confronted 
by the Franciscan archbishop there, Fray Andrés de Carvajal. The Fran- 
ciscan inquired as to the special privileges and liberties of the order, such 
as not being obliged to sing vespers, and criticized Jesuits for their pen- 
chant for wealth. Acosta addressed the archbishop’s queries posthaste, 
securing “an audience from his grace in which he was able to answer the 


Franciscan’s concerns about the Society and convince him of the Society’s 
orthodoxy and good repute.”*° 


Once in Peru, Acosta busied himself with Preaching, 
education alongside the forty other Jesuits already establi 
dom. Over the years, he undertook three excursions to indigenous terri- 
tory in the interior of Peru, one in 1 573-74, and then two to the reducci6n 
at Juli in 1576-77 and 1 578-79, and visited the college at Cuzco, The 
Jesuit repeatedly ran up against the will, and thus the wrath, of the Vic 


confession, and 
shed in the king- 
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roy Francisco de Toledo, who was constantly frustrated that the Jesuits 
insisted on going about their missionary work in their own way, often in 
disobedience of his wishes.*! One of the issues they battled over was the 
treatment of the indigenous peoples and their payment of tribute. While 
Acosta found the collection of tribute from colonial subjects an accept- 
able process, he opposed the excess demanded of the Amerindians and the 
violence that often accompanied the exacting of payment. This would be 
a matter he would address vigorously in his writing. 

In 1575, Acosta was named rector of the Jesuit college in Lima, and a 
year later he was named the provincial of Peru, a post he would occupy 
until 15 8x1.” In this capacity, he organized, in 1576, the First Provincial 
Congregation of Peru, which, according to Mateos, essentially became a 
conference on missionary work. Here, the members of the Society who 
were most experienced in missionary work in Peru gathered to exchange 
perspectives and discuss important matters, such as the admittance of 
mestizos and criollos into the order and whether to accompany Spanish 
soldiers in their conquest of indigenous peoples. They also considered 
how best to comply with the order’s way of proceeding.” As this congre- 
gation took place, Acosta incorporated its proceedings and primary issues 
of concern into the work that would have a definitive and profound influ- 
ence on Alonso de Sandoval: De procuranda Indorum salute, published in 
1588 upon Acosta’s return to Spain. The book was originally titled De 
natura Novi Orbis libri duo, et de promulgatione evangelii apud barbaros 
sive procuranda Indorum salute libri sex, a title that Acosta himself trans- 
lated as Predicacion evangélica en Indias, and was addressed to Phillip IL. 
The first two chapters to which the above title makes reference, De natura 
Novi Orbis, were originally written in Latin while Acosta was in Peru and 
consisted of a description and scientific analysis of the New World. He 
later translated them into Spanish and used them as an introduction to 
his next work, the other text that will briefly occupy us in this chapter, 
Historia natural y moral de las Indias, published in Seville in 1590 and 
dedicated to the Princess Isabel Clara Eugenia of Austria.” 

The impact of De procuranda on missionaries across the globe, both 
within and beyond the Jesuit order, was impressive. Acosta’s text reflected 
his personal insights as well as the extensive experiences of his fellow 


Jesuits in the field. It possessed, therefore, the appeal of authority based 


on firsthand experience, a quality that defined the degree of credibility of 
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historical documentation at that time. De procuranda presented not only 
a radically new way of thinking about the place of non-European Peoples 
as participants in the church and its sacraments, but it was also an innoya- 
tive and practical manual for missionary work throughout the Catholic 
missions of the sixteenth century. As such it generated works that emy- 
lated Acosta and cited his authority for many years, including De pro- 
curanda omnium gentium, published in 1613 by the Carmelite Friar Toms 
de Jesus, and De iusto Imperio Lusitanorum Asiatico, published by the 
Portuguese Friar Serafin Freitas in 1635.°° Acosta’s De procuranda is, 
without a doubt, the text after which Sandoval most heavily modeled his 
own. Some of the general characteristics of De procuranda that are dis- 
cussed below will become very apparent in their adaptation by Sandoval 
in the context of African peoples, when De instauranda is analyzed in the 
chapters that follow. 

The prologue to De procuranda begins with an emphasis on the very 
characteristic that typified the Jesuit order in its intellectual, theological, 
and missionary pursuits: flexibility. It is worthwhile to cite a lengthy piece 
of the first paragraph of the prologue to see precisely how Acosta locates 
(and justifies) Jesuit flexibility within a context of historical inevitability 
in the Americas: 


Cosa harta dificil es tratar con acierto del modo de procurar la sal- 
vacion de los indios. Porque, en primer lugar, son muy varias las 
naciones en que estan divididos, y muy diferentes entre si, tanto en el 
clima, habitaci6n y vestidos, como en el ingenio y las costumbres; y 
establecer una norma comin para someter al evangelio y juntamente 
educar y regir a gentes tan diversas, requiere un arte tan elevado y 
recondito, que nosotros confesamos ingenuamente no haberlo po- 
dido alcanzar. Ademas que las cosas de las Indias no duran mucho 
tiempo en un mismo ser, y cada dia cambian de estado, de donde 
resulta que con frecuencia hay que reprobar en un punto como 
nocivo lo que poco antes era admitido como conveniente. Por lo cual 
€s asunto arduo, y poco menos que imposible, establecer en esta 
materia normas fijas y durables; Porque como es uno el vestido que 
conviene a la nifez, y otro el que requiere la juventud, asi no es 
maravilla que, variando tanto la republica de los indios en insti- 
tuciones, religion y variedad de gentes, los predicadores del evan- 


gelio apliquen muy diversos modos y procedimientos de ensefar Yi 
convertir, 
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[It is a very difficult thing to treat with accuracy the manner by 
which to procure the salvation of the Indians. Because, in the first 
place, the nations in which they are divided are very different from 
each other, as much in climate, dwelling, and dress as in intelligence 
and costumes. And to establish a common norm by which to submit 
such diverse peoples to the gospel and at the same time educate and 
rule them requires an art so high and recondite that we confess can- 
didly to not having been able to achieve it. Furthermore, the things 
of the Indies do not remain the same for long, and each day they 
change state, from which it often happens that one must reject at one 
point as harmful that which not long before was considered useful. 
For which reason it is an arduous affair, and little less than impos- 
sible, to establish in this matter fixed and durable norms. Because 
just as there are clothes proper to childhood, and others required 
by youth, so it is no surprise that, varying so much the republic of 
the Indians in its institutions, religion, and variety of peoples, the 
preachers of the gospel should apply very diverse methods and pro- 
cedures of instruction and conversion. ]*° 


What is explicit in the lines above is an intrinsic quality of the Indies as a 
fecund place of heterogeneity and flux: nothing retains a similar state for 
very long. While the role of the missionary is to instill an orthodox version 
of a monotheistic religion in a unitary, methodological way, Acosta in- 
sists—using language of humility and servitude (“confesamos ingenua- 
mente” [we confess candidly])—that a singular mode of Christianization 
is simply impossible in the New World context. What is implied, of course, 
and what is stated blatantly later in the text, is that it is experience that has 
taught the missionaries the pitfalls of strict doctrinal praxis, and that the 
Jesuits have made important, observation-based adjustments in mission- 
ary work by concluding that the catechist must be flexible and adapt him- 
self to his convert. In fact, Acosta was setting forth an important new style 
of mission work. This new way, which resists being locked into a dog- 
matic practice because it must address eternal flux, arises from the intrin- 
sic multiplicity of forms in the New World. In the realm of human possi- 
bilities, Acosta has been rightly accused of seeing the Amerindian as an 
inferior, at times brutish human being, although human nonetheless. Be- 
yond recognizing Amerindians as different from Europeans, he also ac- 
knowledged, significantly, that they were very different from each other. 
This recognition is an important one for imperial eyes that tended to level 
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the colonized to a unitary Other. Still, despite such an assertion, Acosta is 
unable to entirely disregard his Thomist formation as he lays out iny the 
same prologue a classical scheme of the categories of barbarism, into 
which he places all New World indigenous peoples.” 

Before Acosta can begin to convince his readership that the flexible 
pragmatic approach to missionary work he introduces in his prologue is 
necessary, he requires of Europeans what for many was an epistemologi- 
cal leap, which is that the Amerindians are human and, moreover, worthy 
of Christianization. Here it should be recalled that Acosta himself is the 
bearer of an effort to sway general opinion away from an image of Jesuits 
as elitists and to cast the Society of Jesus instead as workers among the 
most needy peoples. He admits that an enterprise such as the conversion 
of barbarous indigenous populations is arduous but possible and neces- 
sary nonetheless. He makes a direct plea to other missionaries, analogous 
to Christ’s appeal to his apostles: “No hay linaje de hombres que haya 
sido excluido de la participacion de la fe y del evangelio, habiendo dicho 
Cristo a los apostoles: ‘Id por todo el mundo y predicad el evangelio a 
(There is no lineage of mankind that has been excluded 
from participation in the faith and the gospel, Christ having said to his 


2” 


toda criatura. 


apostles: “Go forth throughout the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” ]’* Acosta continues with his argument affirming that Europe- 
ans do have a right to be in the Indies, since any human being can journey 
where he wishes, and that they are free to preach Christianity and even 
engage in commerce.*” However, no just war against the Amerindians is 
warranted, and violence is only to be used in self-defense or in freeing 
peoples from a tyrant, two stipulations that were easily and frequently 
abused.*° Tribute, moreover, should be kept to a modest amount, and 
never collected with force.*! 

Once the ontological equality of the Amerindians and the legal basis 
for their humane treatment have been established in the first half of his 
text, Acosta is able to proceed to his bold assertions about missionary 
work. The key to successful conversion to Christianity, insists Acosta, is 
an accommodation of the Amerindians consistent with their culture and 
capacity, which he holds to be universally inferior.*? While for an observer 
of the twenty-first century, the meeting of the potential convert on his own 
intellectual and cultural terrain may not seem radical, it indeed was in the 
sixteenth century, when many missionaries felt that the Amerindians 
should be obliged to “rise” to the necessary level to receive Christianity. 
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Acosta, on the contrary, thought that their lower intellect should be met 
with patience and repetition, and that kindness should replace force in 
their treatment by encomenderos and missionaries alike.*’ Most impor- 
tant, missionaries should make enormous efforts to learn their converts’ 
languages correctly.** Acosta realizes that the acquisition of Amerindian 


languages is painstaking, but without language, he argues, the missionary 
is mute and useless: 


La fe no la puede ensefar y predicar el que no sabe la lengua; el 
sacramento de la penitencia tampoco lo puede administrar el que no 
entiende lo que el indio confiesa, ni el indio le entiende a él lo que le 
manda; y que el que no puede instruir en la fe ni ayudar en la peni- 
tencia a las ovejas que le estan confiadas tome el nombre de pastor, 
cualquiera ve que no puede ser sin grave crimen e injuria. 


[Faith cannot be taught or preached by one who does not know the 
language. Neither can the sacrament of penitence be administered by 
one who does not understand what the Indian confesses, nor can the 
Indian understand what he is told to do. And that he who can neither 
instruct in the faith nor assist in the penitence of the flock that is 
entrusted to him should take the name of shepherd, anyone can see 
that it cannot happen without serious offense and harm.]* 


Interpreters are of little use according to Acosta, because the message, 
“que es como el alma de la palabra” (which is like the soul of the word), 
loses its vigor in being transferred through another voice. Moreover, 
proper, orthodox confession is made impossible if dependent upon the 
presence of an interpreter. It is much easier, Acosta insists, for Spaniards 
to learn indigenous languages (as he considers them to be of a higher 
intelligence) than for Amerindians to learn proper Spanish. 

As Don Paul Abbott has demonstrated in his book on rhetoric in colo- 
nial Spanish America, there were competing perspectives on. the part of 
religious figures as to how the so-called barbarian peoples of the New 
World should be converted to Christianity."* Abbott points out that indi- 
viduals such as Dominican Bartolomé de Las Casas felt that the peoples of 
the New World were both fully human and sufficiently capable to receive 
the gospel with the same rhetoric as Europeans of the Old World. No 
alteration in its delivery, he felt, was at all necessary, although he did 


i i i ience. This 
recognize the importance of direct engagement with the audience 
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1 Las Casas’s insistence that no just war be 


perspective was consistent witl 
peoples since they had never been preyj. 


waged against the Amerindian 
ously exposed to Christianity, and that the only legal and successful way 
to convert them would be through reason and persuasion.*” Abbott con- 
trasts Las Casas’s view with that of Acosta, who felt that the indigenous 
populations of the New World were in fact a class of barbarians inferior 
to Europeans in their capacity to understand complex rhetoric and conse- 
quently grasp the religious concepts of Christianity. Acosta believed that 
the gospel should be adjusted to their ability and be delivered in a simple 
and repetitive manner. The method of conversion, therefore, would vary 
according to capacity, resulting, quite obviously, in a variety of methods 
determined by audience.** 

Ultimately, Acosta’s goal was indigenous participation in the sacra- 
ments and full membership in the church, and he found linguistic under- 
standing essential to the appropriate religious instruction that each one of 
the sacraments requires. In the sixth and final book of De procuranda, an 
insistence on orthodoxy and protocol dominates the chapters as the Je- 
suit delineates the proper procedure for administration of the sacraments 
among Amerindians. The Jesuit order is uniquely suited, of course, to take 
on this painstaking duty: 


La Compaiiia de Jesus, instituida principalmente para discurrir por 
cualquiera parte del mundo en diversas misiones, tiene por tan 
propio este oficio como pueda pensarse. . . . Y aunque a esta India 
occidental ha sido llamada la Compania de Jestis mas tarde y con 
mayor limitacion, sin embargo, espero con confianza cierta de la 
benignisima providencia de Dios que no seran inferiores sus trabajos 
y frutos, y que nunca en tiempo alguno cesara la Compaiiia de tra- 
bajar en este campo adonde ha sido enviada. Porque estando como 
estamos tan obligados con tantos y tan graves motivos a procurar el 
bien de los indios, seriamos tenidos como desertores y aun traidores 
de esta celestial milicia sino pusiésemos todo nuestro esfuerzo en tan 
santa obra del Sefior, aun dejando si fuese preciso las demas. 


[The Company of Jesus, established primarily to roam to any part of 
the world in diverse missions, is as much in possession of this minis- 


try as one might imagine, . .. And although the Company of Jesus 
has been called to the West Indies later and with greater limitation, 
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I expect, nevertheless, with certain confidence in the very benign 
providence of God that its labors and fruits shall not be inferior, and 
that at no point in time will the Company cease to work in this field 
where it has been sent. For being as we are so obliged with so many 
and such serious motives to procure the well-being of the Indians, we 
would be held as deserters and even traitors of this heavenly battle if 
we did not place all of our effort in such saintly work of the Lord, 
even abandoning all others if necessary.]” 


The call to Jesuits to fulfill a providential mission was one aspect of 
many from Acosta that Sandoval would incorporate into his own work. 
De procuranda would lend a model for missionary praxis to Sandoval’s 
text and provide the younger Jesuit with the fruits of Acosta’s more 
substantial erudition. Sandoval never met Acosta, since by the time the 
younger Jesuit arrived in Lima, Acosta was already back in Spain. Nev- 
ertheless, at the college in Cuzco where he studied and in the library in 
Lima where he wrote parts of De instauranda, Sandoval was certainly 
surrounded by the writings and lingering presence of the former provin- 
cial. It is clear that in addition to the missionary text, Sandoval was also 
influenced by Acosta’s Historia natural y moral de las Indias (Seville, 
1590), as evidenced by the first book of De instauranda, which is heavily 
geographical and anthropological in nature.*® The influence of that work 
is also apparent in Sandoval when he weighs between the authority of the 
past and the evidence of firsthand experience. While struggling to value 
both simultaneously, he tends to lean in the same direction as his intellec- 
tual forefather, who relied heavily on scientific method and believed that 
“in natural and physical things we should not use infallible and math- 
ematical rules, but that which is ordinary and tied to experience, which is 
the most perfect rule.”*! The indebtedness of Sandoval’s work to the writ- 
ings of Acosta is undeniably great, but Sandoval would push the envelope 
even further by making demands of humanity and accommodation for a 
group that was perceived as even more “different” and needy than the 


Amerindians. 


Beginnings: Africans and Jesuits in Cartagena de Indias 


Alonso de Sandoval was born in Seville in 1576, precisely when Acosta 
; ms ples 52 
was involved with his congregation of missionaries 1n Peru. Before San- 
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doval’s birth, his father, Tristan Sanchez, had lived in the Indies for some 
twenty years and worked in Peru first as treasurer of Chile under Gover- 
nor Valdivia, and later as a scribe in the Audiencia de los Charcas. Ac- 
cording to Vila Vilar, the records reveal Sanchez to have been intimately 
familiar with Peruvian geography while still in his mid-twenties. Ip 
1573, he returned to Spain with his criolla wife, Maria de Figueroa, four 
children, a “hijo natural” (illegitimate child) that was mestizo, two ser- 
vants, and a slave.** It is not entirely clear whether Alonso’s mother was 
Maria de Figueroa or Maria de Aguilera, a Spaniard possibly from Se- 
ville, although Vila Vilar makes a solid argument affirming that she was 
probably the second of the two women.*’ While Sandoval was still a 
child, his father returned to Lima, taking his family with him. There 
Sandoval joined the Company of Jesus in 1593 and subsequently pur- 
sued his studies in philosophy and theology at the Jesuit college in Lima, 
celebrating his first mass in Cuzco. Six of his eleven brothers and sisters 
also followed religious careers, marking the intense religiosity of the 
family.*” 

By 1603, after repeated requests, the Jesuit order received permission 
through royal decrees to establish itself in the port city, which they did in 
1604.°* From the outset of their arrival in Cartagena de Indias, the Jesuits 
demonstrated a concern for the Africans who were arriving by the thou- 
sands to what was at the time the most active and significant port of entry 
into the Americas for black African slaves. Thus, even prior to Sandoval’s 
arrival to Cartagena, Father Martin de Funes, who estimated the number 
of black slaves in New Granada to be around two hundred thousand, 
wrote in a memorial of the corporal and spiritual poverty of the Africans 
and the need to provide them with instruction and proper baptism into 
the Christian faith. His hope was that a mission for Africans might be 
established there: 


Como remedio propone fundar doctrinas de negros, a semejanza de 
las que tenian los indios. . . . Por esto la Compania debia tomar a su 
cargo la instruccién de estos esclavos “la cual con mucha raz6n se 
podria llamar mision de Guinea.” 


[As a solution he proposes the foundation of catechism for blacks, 
similar to those that the Indians had. . . . For this reason the Com- 
pany should take charge of the instruction of these slaves “which 
very properly could be called Mission of Guinea.” ]*° 
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In 1605, just a year after the official installment of the Company of Jesus 
in Cartagena, Father Diego de Torres reported that they had already set 
up a congregation for “negros ladinos,” or black slaves born in the Ameri- 
cas, in the school. 

Sandoval arrived from Lima in Cartagena de Indias that same year, 
shortly after his fellow Jesuits. The fact that he arrived in Cartagena when 
he did, at a moment almost simultaneous with the commencement of a 
ministry for the Christianization of African slaves, would determine the 
direction of his life’s work and writing. Clearly the reverse was also true: 
Sandoval’s own spiritual and social convictions were to be equally deci- 
sive in the character of the Jesuit mision de Guinea. He was to be, in fact, 
along with his disciple Pedro Claver, its key advocate and promoter in the 
seventeenth century, a fact to which the uniqueness of his text among the 
histories of the early colonial period testifies. 

Once in Cartagena, Sandoval participated in several of the missionary 
excursions among the Amerindian populations made by the Jesuits, in- 
cluding trips to Uraba, Santa Marta, Antioquia, and various sites along 
the Atlantic coast.®° He would continue to periodically make these excur- 
sions, even after becoming immersed in the ministry for African slaves, 
which occurred very early on in his career: “Ya en este aio de 1606 se 
ocupaba el P. Sandoval en la catequizacion de los esclavos negros.” (Al- 
ready in this year of 1606 Father Sandoval was engaged in the catechi- 
zation of black slaves.)®! Obliged to travel to Lima between the years of 
1617 and 1621 for economic reasons concerning the colegio, or Jesuit 
college, in Cartagena, Sandoval made use of the library resources there to 
begin work on De instauranda Aethiopum salute, which was completed 
by 1623, as the dates of the first official approvals reveal.** In the years 
before and during his absence, opposition to the Jesuit ministry —specifi- 
cally to their authorization to baptize incoming African slaves—had been 
growing in some circles, particularly among the secular clergy. This re- 
sentment was manifested in 1621 by the bishop of Cartagena, Franciscan 
Diego de Torres Altamirano, in an accusatory letter he wrote to the King: 


con la solemnidad que requieren estos baptismos, no seria bien que 
con perjuicio parroquial celebren este sacramento los Padres, pues el 
privilegio que tienen es general y con muchas limitaciones, como de 
los autos vera V.M., y no se ha de entender que con una concesion 
general y limitada, quisiera Su Santidad abrogar el derecho parroquial 


tan antiguo. 
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wishes to annul such an ancient, parochial right. 


The concern over religious protocol and seemingly petty turf battles, 
which also may well have been the result of more mundane or political 
motivations, resulted in Sandoval being prohibited from performing bap- 
tisms, although only briefly.” The fact that the Franciscan bishop died 
later that same year, thus silencing a powerful voice for what opposition 


there was, may explain the reversal of the limitations that had been im- 


posed on the Jesuits.°° 
Sandoval’s rhetoric of persuasion within De instauranda is tempered 


with an argumentative tone typical of his formation that reaches a rather 
overt pitch of defensiveness directed toward detractors of the Jesuit min- 
istry. At the same time that his history was an invitation or proposal to 
Jesuits to join the mission in Cartagena, it was also a vigorous defense of 
its existence. Sandoval bases the legality and validity of the ministry’s 
privileges to baptize on his interpretation of religious authorities, and it is 
clear that his argument is developed as a response to criticism external to 
his own text. Sandoval’s image as a controversial figure stemmed equally 
from his adamant belief, certainly influenced by Acosta, that Africans 
should not only be baptized but should also participate (albeit based ona 
case by case evaluation) in the other holy sacraments, above all confession 
and communion: “Este era un paso importante: hasta entonces se consi- 
deraba el recibir la sagrada comuni6n algo exclusivo de los blancos.” 
(This was an important step; until then it was considered that receiving 
holy communion was something exclusively for whites.) Such a stance 
of inclusion toward African slaves was likely considered by some to be 
enlightened but by many others as dangerous. The truth is that San- 
doval, while never departing entirely from European notions of black- 
ness and Africanness, was progressive in the sense that he was willing to 


extend the rigid boundaries of the church to include Africans on a very 
human level. 
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Conclusions 


The motivations behind Sandoval’s writing of De instauranda are, in 
some ways, similar to Acosta’s in his production of De procuranda. The 
reputation of Jesuits as an order in service to the powerful in the New 
World, which Acosta had worked hard to refute, had not waned. Accord- 
ing to Brading, it was specifically to counter that notion that the Jesuits 
promoted the publication of several chronicles written by the order’s mis- 
sionaries in the early seventeenth century.” Alonso de Sandoval’s text fits 
neatly into this category of apologetic writing that portrays Jesuit mis- 
sionaries as working among the most downtrodden in the Spanish colo- 
nies. Both Acosta and Sandoval wrote to advance the authority of the 
order as well as their own positions within its ranks. But beyond these 
practical ends, both also demonstrated a desire to alleviate suffering 
among the marginal groups they worked with and wrote about. The mis- 
sion for Africans in Cartagena was poor, and Sandoval labored long hours 
with few resources. He often begged in town to gather funds, and he 
certainly wished that the order would make the mission a higher priority 
in monetary contributions. But Sandoval’s text never received the atten- 
tion and acclaim that Acosta’s work did. There were indeed Jesuits who 
saw his work as worthy and essential: other Jesuits, as we have already 
seen previously, were expressing similar concerns about the slave trade. 
The esteem for Sandoval’s work is also evidenced by the fact that, when 
his book was published, he was recommended by Provincial Luis de San- 
tillan for the cuatro votos, the order’s highest recognition.** However, he 
never received this honor that had been bestowed on Acosta in 1570 
before he even arrived in the New World.® Ultimately, Sandoval was 
confronting one of the biggest moneymaking enterprises history had wit- 
nessed: the massive trafficking of human beings as slaves. Colonial ava- 
rice (perhaps even among the Jesuits themselves?) indubitably contributed 
to Sandoval’s text quickly falling into oblivion after its initial appreciation 
by members of the order and remaining largely ignored for some three 
hundred years. 

Both Acosta and Sandoval perceived the need to foster an improved 
coexistence between what in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
would have been different categories of human beings, or in the twenty- 
first century, peoples of distinct ethnicity in the New World. The two 
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Jesuits’ disparate backgrounds and intellects pushed their works in slightly 
different rhetorical directions. Acosta came from a wealthy, landowning 
Castilian family of merchants. He was educated in Spain and spent forty- 
six of his sixty years of life there. At the end of his post as provincial in 
1581, Acosta requested to return to the Iberian peninsula, but his request 
was denied, and instead he was named official theologian of the Third 
Provincial Council of Lima, or Lima III.” Passing first through Mexico, 
he eventually returned to Spain in 1587, where he would spend the re- 
maining years of his life. Sandoval, on the other hand, might just as easily 
have been born a criollo as a Spaniard. And, in fact, as the first chapter 
suggests, he was essentially creole. The son of a bureaucrat and adven- 
turer who had spent much of his own life in the Americas, Sandoval’s only 
connection with Spain was as his place of birth. He arrived in the New 
World somewhere between infancy and young childhood (when he ar- 
rived isn’t entirely clear from the document sources), and he never re- 
turned to Spain. Once in the colonies, he spent his entire life between Lima 
and Cartagena de Indias, where he would die while administering to sick 
Africans. In his efforts to promote increased harmony in the coexistence 
of Spaniards and Africans, Sandoval worked from the perspective of both 
Jesuit and permanent inhabitant of the Americas. Sandoval was thus du- 
ally invested in his mission, and his tone of urgency in attending to the 
well-being of Africans must have reflected a heightened consciousness of 
the need to accommodate an ever-increasing demographic and cultural 
heterogeneity in his de facto homeland. 

What united the elder Jesuit and Sandoval was their common forma- 
tion rooted in the traditions of Scholasticism and Renaissance humanism. 
This formation provided each with an innate tendency toward flexibility 
and willingness to weigh the evidence at hand and come to reasonable, 
often innovative conclusions. Both Acosta and Sandoval saw the need to 
revise missionary practices that were quickly becoming obsolete in the 
environment of the New World in order to fulfill the mutual objectives of 
creating a space for Jesuit labors in the New World and securing a place 
for Amerindians and Africans in the church. 


Chapter 3 


a 


African Conversion as Jesuit Enterprise 


Alonso de Sandoval’s treatise is a complex exercise in rhetoric that pro- 
motes the conversion of Africans as a Jesuit undertaking founded in em- 
bellished historical precedent. Directing his project to a primarily Jesuit 
readership, he portrays history as a force that has united Jesuits and Afri- 
cans throughout time, joining the two groups on a common path toward 
salvation. As this chapter reveals, Sandoval weaves together African his- 
tory, Christianity, and the mission of the Jesuit order to emphasize their 
providential interconnectedness and thus their inextricable trajectories. 
Similarly, to no small degree, Sandoval’s personal salvation is implied in 
his text as he endeavors to carve out his own historical and political sig- 
nificance by means of his missionary work. The Jesuit author entices his 
fellow Jesuits to join the missionary cause by writing them, and himself, 
into the Jesuit history of self-sacrifice among the most needy of peoples, 
the Africans. In order to classify various Jesuit missionary travels as hav- 
ing been carried out among black peoples, Sandoval portrays the so-called 
black regions of the world, which he calls Etiopia, or Aethiopia, as giant 
expanses of territory, insinuating therein not only Africa but also parts of 
the Arab world, India, and other regions of Asia, including the Philippines 
and the Moluccas. In this way, the work of the ideal Jesuit missionary, 
Francis Xavier (1506-1552), may be portrayed as having been under- 
taken almost exclusively among “black” peoples. 

Blackness and whiteness thus become cultural and textual constructs 
informed by baroque tropes of oppositions that Sandoval seeks to recon- 
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cile. Within Sandoval’s project, blackness is extended to encompass nu- 
merous non-European ethnicities, for the larger the expanse of Aethiopia 
and its blackness, the greater the glory that Jesuits can obtain in their 
work among its “black” inhabitants. The danger implied in missionary 
work among such different and heterogeneous peoples is embraced, of 
course, since martyrdom is the ultimate expression of faith and sacrifice 
for Christ. Suffering can only heighten the redemption of the soul. Simi- 
larly, blackness is transformed in De instauranda into a sign for potential, 
since what is dark can be made light with the grace of God. Sandoval 
recodifies African souls as a spiritual source of riches and wealth that may 
translate into tangible Jesuit power in the New World. The soul, ulti- 
mately, is where all human differences are leveled in the Jesuit’s text. To 
underscore the endless redemptive possibility that blackness among the 
peoples of Aethiopia suggests, Sandoval points to the numerous examples 
of black saints and virtuous figures throughout Christian history. Finally, 
by invoking a corporal metaphor of the church, he argues that black 
peoples are the feet of the church, and that Jesuits, by tending to their 
needs, are righteously employed as the humble slaves of slaves. 


Carving out Jesuit Space in the Americas 


The Jesuits arrived in the New World with the explicit mission of expand- 
ing the influence of Catholicism and the Jesuit order into new territories. 
As discussed in the previous chapter, the raison d’étre of the Jesuit order 
had initially been to defend orthodox Catholicism in the midst of what 
was perceived to be an increasing threat by Protestants and other re- 
formists. Jesuits, while not immune to the influences of secular humanist 
thought, were expected to help curb its impact on society. Thus the de- 
fense of the Catholic faith by Jesuits, which had begun in Europe with the 
Council of Trent (1545-63) and the Counter-Reformation, had led them 
quickly into all of the four main continents. The Jesuits were similar to the 
other orders that preceded them in that they found in the Americas what 
they perceived to be a space of spiritual freshness and potential.’ During 
the sixteenth century, missionaries of all religious orders had felt that far 
from the corrupt and stagnant religious environment of Europe they 
could attempt to reestablish a primitive church in a setting that would 
allow religious workers to more successfully imitate the life and works of 
Christ. The transfer of missionary work to the New World, however, pro- 
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duced an epistemological and philosophical challenge for the missionary, 
According to Mario Cesareo, the removal of religious workers from the 
material and social landscape of Europe and rigorous control by the 
church, combined with the sudden confrontation with drastically differ- 
ent peoples in a rustic colonial environment, was an abrupt, transforma- 


tive experience: 


En el caso colonial, la institucionalidad eclesiastica esta signada por 
una situaci6n de crisis, resultado de un transplante a nuevos terri- 
torios y ordenes politicos que haran necesaria una renegociacion del 
modo de operaciones de cara a las demas instituciones coloniales, 
(incluyendo, entre ellas, las instituciones de la cotidianidad indi- 


gena—su organizacion familiar, su economia libidinal, etc.). 


{In the colonial case, ecclesiastic institutionality is marked by a crisis 
situation, resulting from a transplant to new territories and political 
systems that will require a renegotiation of the mode of operations in 
relationship to the other colonial institutions (including, among oth- 
ers, the institutions of indigenous daily life—their family organiza- 
tion, their libidinal economy, etc.)]? 


The reality of Africans’ cultural difference in conjunction with their phys- 
ical impoverishment certainly demanded a similar accommodation in 
Sandoval’s cosmovision as he worked closely among them: “La presencia 
del nativo como ser ‘para si’ provoca un cataclismo en la experiencia del 
(The presence of the native as a being “of its own” provokes a 
cataclysm in the experience of the religious worker. )° This precise crisis for 
Sandoval is apparent in the schizophrenic nature of his text that insists on 
the primacy of the African soul but refuses to ignore the real physical 
suffering of enslaved Africans. In close contact with the African, Sandoval 
finds himself unable to deny the humanity of a people that had been dehu- 
manized by history and now slavery. Inevitably, the Jesuit is obliged to 
make initial attempts to contradict the human degradations of history. In 
bis eagerness to defend the African, however, he also intrinsically contra- 
dicts himself on several fronts, as we shall see. 

Much in the same way that the New World had provided the ideal 
human and natural geography for rediscovering the primitive church that 
had been so longed for in Europe during the sixteenth century, the African 


religioso.” 
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newly arrived in Spanish America early in the seventeenth century pro- 
vided for Sandoval an ideal convert for the promotion of his order and 
Jesuit hopes of a reinvigorated Catholicism. Sandoval saw in the African 
slaves arriving in Cartagena de Indias an attractive potential for the exer- 
cise of his order’s missionary praxis. Like the Amerindians in the eyes of 
imperial chroniclers, Africans were often construed as peoples without 
religion, or at least with false religious belief systems. In many ways, 
then, the conception of the African and Amerindian as tabulae rasae 
provided the human space upon which European dreams of spiritual 
renewal could materialize. Sandoval realized that Africans recently im- 
ported to the Americas presented Jesuits, the soldiers of Christ, with the 
opportunity to mimic Christ’s life through missionary work among non- 
believers who were as needy physically as Sandoval perceived them to be 
spiritually. African slaves, dispossessed as they were of land, belongings, 
and family, additionally found themselves in conditions of misery and 
sickness, which increased the missionary sacrifice required to administer 
to their needs. 

As the approvals and argument to De instauranda indicate, the work 
was directed predominantly to Sandoval’s fellow Jesuits and written on 
behalf of the Company of Jesus: “Bastara aver visto solo el titulo, y 
nombre del autor, a otro qualquiera, y aun a mi, para dar por segura la 
pureza de la dotrina. Pero solo ser libro de la Compania basta, para que se 
mire con doblado estudio.” (It is sufficient for anyone, and even for me, 
having seen only the title and the name of the author, to be assured of the 
purity of the doctrine. But just being a book of the Company suffices, so 
that it be studied with twice the attention.)* A large portion of the text, 
specifically books 2 and 3, intends to serve Jesuits as a detailed manual to 
the process of Christian conversion of Africans arriving in Cartagena de 
Indias. Therein, at various moments, Sandoval directly addresses his Je- 
suit reader in order to create a more exclusive and intimate dialogue 
among the members of this privileged group.’ At times the reader is ad- 
dressed as “Cristiano lector” (Christian reader), but other references are 
more specific and even inspiring: “Esta es la compania de Jesus, cuyos 
dichosisimos compafieros nosotros somos.” (This is the Company of 
Jesus, whose fortunate companions we are.)® Because the audience that 
would read his work was primarily Jesuit, Sandoval evokes figures re- 
vered among them. Wherever possible, he makes reference to Jesuit au- 
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thorities, such as Luis de Molina (1535-1600), in his brief discussion of 
the philosophical and moral bases of the slave trade, and he employs an- 
ecdotes that glowingly portray Jesuit figures, such as Francis Xavier and 
the founder of the order, Ignatius Loyola. Sandoval’s reliance on Jesuit 
history allows him to tap into the sense of Jesuit solidarity suggested by a 
common historical and spiritual mission and functions to reaffirm the 
order’s power and importance both within the text and beyond it. 

Sandoval gathers evidence for his text equally from ancient and mod- 
ern perspectives. From the very start of his text, Sandoval informs the 
reader that he will use classical sources of knowledge (“hombres muy 
doctos y graves” [very learned and serious men]) as well as Jesuit sources: 
“y lo que han escrito de sus cosas los Padres de la Compafifa, que andan 
en aquellas misiones” (and what the Fathers of the Company who are in 
those missions have written about such things).” He weaves strategically 
in and out of reference to classical and biblical texts and traditional Euro- 
pean authorities, picking and choosing what he finds to be of value to his 
argument. But of equal importance will be new information, including the 
firsthand oral testimony provided to him by Portuguese navigators who 
have traveled along the coasts of Africa: 


Sino que para mayor satisfacion mia, las he comunicado en particu- 
lar con algunos capitanes Portugueses, hombres de tanta calidad, 
que mas no se pueda dessear, para dar a esta, 0 a otra cualquiera 
historia la fé que se le debe, por aver estado muchos anos en aquellas 
Partes, ser como testigos de vista de lo que alla Passava. 


[Rather for my greater satisfaction, I have spoken about them in 
particular with some Portuguese captains, men of such quality that 
better cannot be desired, to give to this or any other history the faith 


that it is due, by their having spent many years in those parts, as 
eyewitnesses to what was happening there. 8 


Adamant in his reliance on his order’s authority, he grounds his text in 
Jesuit history. But he also creates a space in which he and his contempo- 
Farles are a source of fresh knowledge in their immediate, personal expe- 


rience with the Africans arriving in Cartagena de Indias, knowledge that 
Sandoval actively contributes to a Preexisting e 


Asserted carefully and in the guise of humility and 
authority allows him to insert himself into Jesuit h 


pistemological corpus. 
service, Sandoval’s own 
istoriography and hagi- 
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ography. Moreover, it permits him to articulate the freedoms and rights of 
the Jesuits to determine the parameters of the mission among Africans, 
and to approach the process of African Christianization in ways many 
found questionable, specifically because Africans were enslaved peoples. 
Glory both heavenly and worldly stems from the missionary project that 
Sandoval proposes and equally from the very creation of his text, for the 
text would be an impossible endeavor were it not for the daily labor and 
experience upon which it is based. Historical and epistemological author- 
ity flow thus back and forth in De instauranda, between past and present, 
between an established system of knowledge and the new information 
and experience that are constantly revising it. Sandoval treads a contra- 
dictory line between deference to that past authority and his refusal to 
abandon the present reality that often undermines it. As a dutiful histo- 
rian of the baroque period, he entertains the images and beliefs that arise 
from the travels of antiquity, such as men with dogs’ heads, or the belief 


that climate determines skin color, but he realizes from his own life expe- 
rience that these are impossibilities: 


porque si el tiemple lo hiziera o el clima los causara, los Espafioles 
que viven en tierra de negros, casados con Espafiolas, engendraran 
negros: y al contrario, en nuestra Europa los morenos engendraran 
blancos; de lo cual nos desengana la experiencia. 


[Because if the weather were the reason or the climate caused it, the 
Spaniards who live in black lands married to Spaniards would en- 
gender blacks. And conversely, in our Europe, blacks would engen- 
der whites; from which experience corrects us.’ 


Personal experience, in fact, is the basis upon which Sandoval grants 
himself the authority to write about missionary work. While other orders 
may have much to say regarding proper methods of conversion among 
other peoples, they cannot compare, Sandoval implies, with the knowl- 
edge he has gained from years of recent, urgent work among Africans. 
Moreover, these Africans are different than the converts of past mission- 
ary interactions: they are enslaved and their conditions are more desper- 
ate. The uniqueness of this pressing situation must be acknowledged, he 
insists. This explicit affirmation of his own authority is central to the 
text’s rhetorical functioning: “La experiencia de tantos anos, me ha en- 
sefiado el modo de averiguar la nulidad del baptizmo destos negros.” (The 
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experience of many years has taught me the wey) in which as vee the 
nullity of the baptism of these blacks.)!° And in another ata Con- 
cedo (no obstante lo dicho) fundandome en la larga experienceia que 
desto tengo.” (I concede [notwithstanding what has been said] basing 
myself on the long experience I have of this.)!! Even when the experience 
is not personal, as in the case of a letter from a Jesuit companion working 
in Loanda among Africans, it reflects the group’s common commitment: 
“Y hablo como experimentado, porque los que estamos en este Collegio, 
tenemos mucho trabajo aun con los mesmos negros ladinos: mucho mas 
nos tiene Christo merecido.” (And I speak from experience, because those 
of us who are in this college still have much work to do among the same 
ladino blacks; Christ deems us worthy of much more.)'* Within the con- 
text of Sandoval’s writing, the “we” here extends beyond the Jesuits in 
Loanda to Jesuits everywhere working among black peoples. 

When addressing the general praxis of missionary work, Sandoval 
must take up again the strategy of simultaneously embracing dogmatism 
and pragmatism, paying heed to both traditional authority and immediate 
experience. In its function as a missionary manual, the text suggests a 
certain systematic approach to evangelization and a necessary consistency 
in the work of missionaries in order to “dar metodo uniforme a los veni- 
deros, para que siguiendo un mesmo modo, se eviten muchas cosas que de » 
la diversidad se podrian seguir” (provide a uniform method to those who 
are yet to come, so that in following the same way, they may avoid many 
things that may result from difference). The strict process proposed here 
reflects the orthodoxy of doctrine that Jesuits customarily embraced. 
Nonetheless, in agreement with Acosta, Sandoval insists that there is 


never one single way to go about evangelization. This very same quote 
finishes: 


Y assi sera bien no salir un punto de lo que en esta parte se haze, y si 
contentare, podra cada cual seguirle, y tambien anadir, o quitar lo 


que juzgare mas conveniente, y con que mas se acomodare a gloria 
de Dios. 


[And so it would be good not to diverge at all from what is done in 
this part. And if he wishes, each may follow it, and also add or take 


out whatever he judges most useful and most in compliance with the 
glory of God.|" 
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From his perspective, the missionary’s responsibility to the individual's 
needs is enormous, for he not only must adapt to Africans’ extreme cul- 
tural and language differences but must also adjust his catechism to what 
Sandoval calls the “capacidad,” or intellectual capacity, of the individual 
he wishes to convert. The near-impossibility of adhering to any strict 
method of indoctrination under such circumstances is evident. Ultimately, 
flexibility is essential for Sandoval for it provides the means to convert as 
many African souls as possible consistent with a methodology that he still 
considers uniform and appropriate. 

Sandoval suggests in his text a missionary accommodation of the Afri- 
can similar to that proposed for Amerindians by Acosta, recognizing and 
in fact encouraging the flexibility of doctrine this would entail. The em- 
phasis in De instauranda, of course, is that Africans are like “hermanos 
menores” (younger brothers) of a “corta capacidad” (small capacity or 
intelligence) and that one should keep this in mind when communicating 
the mysteries of the faith to them." For that reason, missionaries must 
teach them slowly, diligently, and with no small degree of adjustment to 
the individual’s needs. At several points in the text, Sandoval addresses the 
issue of an adaptable catechism based on varying abilities of reason and 
understanding, or the need to adjust to extenuating circumstances like 
grave illness. Such is the case when he refers to the instruction of the 
mysteries of the faith: 


bastaria dezirles las cosas que necessariamente han de creer, como 
medio necessario, in omni eventu necessitate salutis. Y aunque cerca 
desto ay gran variedad; lo que siento que basta creer, es lo primero, 
que ay un Dios sumo bien sobre toda la naturaleza, porque de otra 
manera, no le puede amar con amor de caridad. 


{It should suffice to tell them the things that they absolutely must 
believe, as a necessary means (to their salvation), i omni eventu 
necessitate salutis. And although there is great variety in this, what I 
feel is enough to believe is, the principal thing, that there is a supreme 
God high above all things in nature, because otherwise one cannot 
love him with charitable love.]'° 


Sandoval customarily locates justification for such accommodation in 
Christian tradition: 
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a el S. Patriarca Job, que la forma y 


Que otra cosa (dize) nos ensin 
que la dotrina, traza y modo de 


modo de predizir? Pues conviene 
ad de cada uno de los oyentes: por lo 


tratalla se ajuste a la capacid 
que no predique mas subti- 


cual advierta con destreza el maestro, 


lezas que sufriere el ingenio del dicipulo: pues deve, como st fuesse 


hombre de poco caudal y talento, acomodarse a la cortedad y fla- 


queza de los oyentes y encogerse y estrecharse haziendose Pigmeo, 


con los Pigmeos, y enano con los enanos. 


[What else (he says) does the patriarch Saint Job teach us but the way 
and manner to preach? For it is useful that doctrine, and the means 
and manner to treat it, be adjusted to the capacity of each of the 
listeners. That is why the teacher wisely warns that one not preach so 
many subtleties that the disciple’s mind suffer. For one should, as if 
he were a man of little wealth and talent, conform to the limits and 
feebleness of the listeners and shrink and reduce himself, becoming 
a Pygmy with the Pygmies and a dwarf with the dwarves.]'° 


The bottom line throughout the entire text is made entirely clear: “De 
todas estas cosas, no les digan mucho, sino muy poco, y muy toscamente 
dicho a su modo, y repetido muchas vezes, y dandoles tiempo, y espacio 
para entenderlo.” (Of all these things, do not tell them much, but rather 
very little. Say things very bluntly in their way, repeated several times, 
giving them time and space to understand it.)!7 

Consistent with this insistence on presenting the gospel in intelligible 
terms, Sandoval was renowned for his use of interpreters in the catechism 
of African slaves. Contrary to Acosta, who believed that the ideal solution 
to linguistic difference was for the priests to learn Amerindian languages, 
Sandoval saw the learning of so many African languages as an unrealistic 
proposition: 


y nosotros parece moralmente imposible que aprendamos todas 
estas lenguas por ser tanta su multitud, y no aver alguna general, 
c i A i 

omo por no aver quien pueda ensefarlas, ni ser la comunicacion 


u 
que con los negros tenemos, la que baste para pegarsenos natural- 
mente, 


i tei to us practically impossible to learn all of these languages, 
ere being such a multitude of them, and there being no general one, 
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and because there is no one to teach them, nor is the communication 


that we have with the blacks sufficient for us to pick them up natu- 


rally.]'* 


Convinced that only if Africans truly comprehended the basic tenets of 
Christianity could their conversion be valid, he would employ as many 
interpreters fluent in various African languages as necessary to communi- 
cate his religious message. He carried with him a small notebook in which 
he kept the names and ethnicities of various interpreters who accompa- 
nied him in his work and suggested that other missionaries do the same. 
Sandoval suggests a search for interpreters by the following means: 


entrarse por las casas buscando morenas, pues no todas vezes se 
hallan morenos, que sirvan de lenguas e interpretes, y halladas lle- 
varlas trassi, para entrar almas en la Iglesia Catolica, y augmentar el 
numero de los hijos de Dios. Y tanbien que tengamos un cuadernillo 
o abecedario de castas, lenguas, e interpretes, y escrito en el como se 
llaman, donde viven, quienes son sus amos, Cuantas lenguas entien- 
den expeditamente hablan: para que assi cuando se buscare el An- 
gola, el Arda, el Caravali, el Banu, Mandinga, 0 Biojo; y otras 
muchas que ay, pues passan de setenta las que de Angola, de S. 
Thome, de los Rios de Guinea y de los demas puertos vienen, se 
puedan por aquella direccion saber donde se podran buscar y hallar 
con gran brevedad y facilidad. 


[Enter the houses in search of black women, since black men cannot 
always be found, who will serve as translators and interpreters, and 
having found them take them with one, to help bring souls into the 
Catholic Church, and increase the number of God’s children. And 
also we should have a little notebook or handbook of castes, lan- 
guages, and interpreters, and write there what their names are, 
where they live, who their owners are, how many languages they 
understand and speak with ease. So that when one needs to look for 
Angola, Arda, Caravali, Banu, Mandinga, or Bioho, and many other 
languages that exist, since there are more than seventy languages 
from Angola, Sao Tomé, and the Guinean rivers and the other ports 
from which they come, one will know where to look for and find 


them [the interpreters] quickly and easily.|'” 
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On one occasion, Sandoval claims to have made use of five interpreters in 


order to Christianize a dying man.”° He even suggests that Africans could 


be ordained as priests in order to effectively Christianize so many peoples 
of different language groups in the Spanish colonies. Such was the ex. 


ample set by Francis Xavier in Goa, India: 


Y la principal causa de la fundacion de la hermandad, en la ciudad de 
Goa debaxo de la invocacion de Santa Fé, que agora es la primera, y 
mas aventajada cosa, que en aquel nuevo mundo, nuestra sagrada 
Religion tiene, fue criar en letras y costumbres, mancebos de todas 
las naciones, de aquellas partes, assi de Etiopes, como de los demas 
Reinos, para que viniendo a ser Sacerdotes, bolviessen a predicar el 
Evangelio a sus propias tierras, de cuya conversion por medio de 
predicadores de Europa, del todo se desconfiava. Y que si algunos no 
llegassen a merecer el Sacerdocio, a lo menos pudiessen servir de 
lenguas, e interpretes fieles, de que tambien ay gran falta en este 


ministerio. 


[And the main reason for the foundation of the brotherhood in the 
city of Goa under the invocation of the Holy Faith, which is now the 
primary and most advantageous thing that our sacred religion has in 
that new world, was to raise in letters and customs young men of all 
of the nations of those parts, even the Aethiopians, along with the 
other kingdoms, so that in becoming priests, they would return to 
preach the gospel in their own lands, where conversion by European 
preachers was entirely mistrusted. And if some were not deemed 
worthy for the priesthood, at least they could serve as translators 
and loyal interpreters, for whom there is also a great need in this 
ministry. }*! 


In 1627, when De instauranda first appeared, the notion of extending the 
holy orders to barbarous peoples was generally held among other reli- 
gious orders as a threatening proposition, a reality to which Sandoval 
himself alludes. 

The flexibility with which Jesuits administered the sacraments was aS 
controversial as the nature of their predication, In fact, Sandoval believed 
that Africans should participate fully in the sacraments of the church, 4 
view disputed by those who saw Africans as less than fully human and 
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unfit for complete religious inclusion in the church, Baptism surfaces as a 
strong source of contention in Sandoyal’s text, and an obvious tone of 
polemics appears when he justifies what he considers to be the privileges 
of his order to perform baptisms and adapt catechism to prepare African 
converts to receive the sacrament. Secular clergy in particular were threat- 
ened by the growing Jesuit presence in the New World and felt insulted by 
their seemingly unchecked administration of baptisms. Prohibited briefly 
from administering to new converts, Sandoval and his companions were 
finally successful in maintaining their right to conduct baptisms.” Two 
passionate chapters of the work (book 3, chaps. 14-15) indicate the rea- 
sons why Jesuits hold particular rights in regard to the mission and per- 
forming baptisms, especially in contexts when there is a lack of priests to 
perform such duties: 


Y parece que los sumos Pontifices concedieron el dicho privilegio 
para estos puertos, y para estos negros, porque en ningunos pueblos 
ay mas falta de obreros, pues no ay sino uno o dos Curas que no se 
persuaden a que destos negros, porque vienen de passo, ni en nin- 
gunos cathecumenos mas, ni mayores incomodidades para llevarlos 
ala Iglesia. Y assi concluyo, que por razon deste privilegio los podran 
baptizar todos los Sacerdotes de la Compaiiia de Jesus, y todos los 
que participaren de sus privilegios, pues a todos les esta concedido, 
como consta del privilegio que referimos, el cual el papa Paulo 
Quinto de felice recordacion nuevamente confirmo. 


[And it seems that the high Pontiffs granted this privilege for these 
ports and for these blacks, because among no other peoples is there 
greater need for workers, for there are but one or two priests per- 
suaded to work among these blacks, since they are only passing 
through. Nor is there more need among any other catechumens, nor 
greater difficulties in bringing them into the church. And thus I con- 
clude that by reason of this privilege, all of the priests of the Com- 
pany of Jesus may baptize them, as may all those who participate in 
its rights, for it is granted to all of them, as is evident in the privilege 
we refer to, which Pope Paul V in happy remembrance newly con- 
firmed.|*? 


If anyone had any doubts as to the official nature of these orders, San- 
doval assures his readers that he has copies of them in his possession: 
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Cuanto mas, que este privilegio de que se ha hecho mencion le tengo 
en muchas otras partes le ay) y me lo 
do Padre Mutio Vitaleschi Preposito 
a poder administrar con 


yo autentico en mi poder (y 
embié nuestro muy Reveren 


General de nuestra sagrada Religion, par 
seguridad por muchos afios lo que con facultad Apostolica hasta 


entonces tambien se avia hecho. 


[Moreover, I have an authentic copy of this privilege that has been 


mentioned in my possession (and it exists in many other places), and 


it was sent to me by the very reverend Father Mutio Vitelleschi, 
President General of our sacred religion, so that we might administer 
with certainty for many years, which until then had also been done 
with apostolic authority. ]” 

The “privilegio” referred to here is both a privilege and a right that San- 
doval insists Jesuits have been granted in order to administer baptisms 
with great liberty.”® 

Despite his vigorous defense of his order’s right to administer to Afri- 
cans, Sandoval is unwilling to simply baptize Africans en masse upon their 
arrival in Cartagena de Indias, as was often done either upon departure 
from Africa or upon arrival in ports of entry in the New World. Concern 
with orthodoxy again leads him to believe it very important to first deter- 
mine whether they had been previously baptized, and if they had not, to 
instruct them in the faith, making use of interpreters to ensure that they 
in fact understood its general premises. If prior receipt of the sacrament 
could not be determined, Sandoval was careful to administer baptism sub 
conditione, so as not to commit sacrilege. 

That Jesuits have a special privilege to do spiritual work among Afri- 
cans is the predominant thesis of Sandoval’s text. An ambitious rewriting 
of history, De instauranda sets out to demonstrate how the destinies of 
Africans and Jesuits have been intertwined throughout time. Since the 
foundation of the order, Sandoval insists, Jesuits have worked among the 
often inhospitable and dangerous peoples beyond Europe. The history of 
Africans’ experience with Christianity, while stretching back hundreds of 
years before the middle of the sixteenth century, is equally portrayed by 
Sandoval as being essentially a merit of the Jesuit order. Thus, the author 
establishes work among Aethiopians as both a divine right and a Jesuit 
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responsibility. Sandoval’s strategy of persuasion, aimed as it is at his fel- 
low Jesuits, is based in large part on an appeal to duty and commitment to 
the order and to Christianity overall. 

Central to his persuasive objective is the conversion of Africans into 
sources of wealth on the spiritual plane. Thus the project of creating sig- 
nificance out of a pittance, or something out of nothing, surfaces through- 
out the text. At the historical moment when the Jesuit wrote, the Spanish 
empire was already in decline: the Spanish Armada had been defeated in 
1588, and the English and Dutch were now serious imperial forces to 
contend with. The phase of conquest and facile plundering of new territo- 
ties had come to an end, and Spanish colonial power now sought a new 
“wealth” on the landscape. The importation of African slaves as labor to 
work the land and produce on a mass plantation scale, when mines and 
more immediate riches were no longer easily extracted, signals the effort 
to accumulate wealth through the work of others. According to critics 
Beers and Cesareo, Sandoval inserts himself in this nascent mercantilist 
system, employing its language and appropriating its symbolic discourse. 
For Beers, Sandoval is himself another sort of mercader, or merchant, who 
sells his wares, the gospel, to Africans, and who textually promotes his 


missionary project to his Jesuit peers: 


Through his writing and his labors Sandoval showed himself to be a 
master merchant, albeit in a unique enterprise. Like many traders in 
the New World, he capitalized on his background, studied his “cli- 
ents” and his “competition,” and devised singular methods to peddle 
his vision for catechizing black slaves. Sandoval’s approach filled a 
void in the religious marketplace of the time.”* 


Significantly, Sandoval’s labor as a “merchant of the gospel” coun- 
ters—or perhaps complements, depending on one’s perspective on the 
author —the work of some of the most prevalent merchants of the day: /os 
mercaderes de esclavos, or slave merchants, who were responsible for the 
importation and sale of thousands of Africans throughout the Americas.” 
At the very end of his text, Sandoval implies that all Jesuits, in their emu- 
lation of Christ, also act as merchants of God’s word: 


Descubrieron los mercaderes Espafioles las Indias para grangerias 
suyas, embian cargazones, compaiias, y tienen correspondientes, 


a de Indias 
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todo a fin de llevar dellas oro, plata, perlas y piedras preciosas. Y 


descubrié Christo, soberano mercader, essas mismas Indias, con 


enriquezer su Corte de otro oro, plata, y piedras mas pre 


desseo de 
y en ellas connaturalizadas 


ciosas, que son almas naturales dellas, 


como las destos negros. 


[The Spanish merchants discovered the Indies for their own profit, 
they send cargos, companies, and they have correspondents, all in 
order to take from there gold, silver, pearls, and precious gemstones. 
And Christ, supreme merchant, discovered those same Indies with 
the desire to enrich his court with a different gold, silver and stones 
even more precious, which are the native souls, and those made na- 
tive, like the souls of these blacks.]”* 

Cesareo speaks more to the resultant effect of casting the African as 
one of many categories of wealth. He claims that once the Other—specifi- 
cally the enslaved African in the New World—ceases to exist as a tra 
mitter of his own meanings or creator of his own value, he becomes 


mercantilist body: 


el cuerpo [del africano] deja de ser para si, pasando a ser un cuerpo 
para el otro. El cuerpo cristiano (sacrificial) implica un cuerpo mer- 
cantil (instrumental) que genera plusvalia (riquezas materiales, sal- 
vacion y vida eterna). 


[the body [of the African] ceases to exist for itself, becoming a body 
for the other. The Christian body (sacrificial) implies a mercantile 
body (instrumental) which generates surplus value (material wealth, 
salvation and eternal life).]” 


4 


whomever seeks to locate a surplus through him. Thus, as seen in the 
above quote, Sandoval places the African into shifting categories of wealth 
that include gold, jewels, pearls, and various mentions of profit.*° 


not locate wealth in the material existence of Africans, that is, in theit 
property value or their forced labor value, which, as I argue in the next 
chapter, he actually disdained. Rather, he identifies value on the spiritual 
plane, in the thousands of African souls that he wishes to save. Neverth 
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Jess, there isa cruel paradox in the dualistic interplay between diminished 
materiality and heightened ethereal worth: the African body in suffering 
augments the neediness (and thus value) of the soul’s redemption, and 
consequently the urgency (and once again, value) of the Jesuit presence. 
The agonizing body is therefore converted into missionary wealth because 
it houses a soul that is wanting. Those souls that await salvation are one 
incentive he offers in his attempt to persuade fellow Jesuits to join his 
cause. Another is the possibility that new missionary recruits may envi- 
sion themselves as peers of great Christians and Jesuits of the past. To this 
end, Sandoval includes examples of individuals such as the apostle Saint 
Paul, who labored among Aethiopians. His focus, however, is on the work 
of Jesuit missionary Francis Xavier and Ignatius Loyola. In fact, the entire 
fourth book of the work relates the metaphorical importance and evan- 
gelical activities of these two Jesuits and is titled “De la estima grande que 
nuestra sagrada Religion de la Compania de Jesus siempre ha tenido, y 
caso que ha hecho del bien espiritual de los morenos, y de sus gloriosos 
empleos en la conversion de estas almas” (“Of the great esteem that our 
sacred religion of the Company of Jesus has always had, and the impor- 
tance it has placed on the spiritual well-being of the blacks, and its glo- 
rious labors in the conversion of these souls”).*' Of course, the need to 
identify the African mission as historically Jesuit within the text serves 
several purposes. First, it has persuasive intention: if it can be shown 
that Jesuits have always had an interest in “blacks,” or Aethiopians, the 
mission in Cartagena can be justified and defended in the eyes of skep- 
tics and opponents. At the same time, it may increase the possibility of 
recruiting much-needed missionaries to participate in the ministry if he 
can convince them of the “treasures” to be found therein. Such work 
provides a path to greater heavenly rewards, which carries with it an 
implicit power: 


mucho creo yo que 4 de avivar esperanzas en pechos que dessean 
tesoros de gloria, el saber que si trabajan en este espacioso campo del 
grangeo de las almas de los negros, hallaran los tesoros de virtudes 
heroicas, en tan subido grado, que puedan prometerse grandes ade- 
lantamientos en la bienaventuranza; lo cual no es menor argumento 
de la excelencia deste ministerio, por ser un continuo exercicio de las 
mas excelentes virtudes, 
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{I believe that it will greatly enliven hopes in hearts that desire the 
treasures of glory to know that if they work in this spacious field in 
the harvesting of black souls, they will find the treasures of heroic 
virtues, to such a high degree that they can count on great advances 
in beatitude; which is not the least argument for the excellence of this 
ministry, being a continuous exercise of the most excellent virtues. }” 

It is not problematic for Sandoval to place Jesuits at the very center of 
the mission to convert Africans in Cartagena de Indias at the time he was 
writing, because theirs was indeed a committed presence there, as it was in 
the mission of Cape Verde, a main port of African slave exportation. San- 
doval establishes this reality early on in the text, amidst evocative descrip- 
tions of the African slaves’ misery that he hopes will inspire participation 
in the mission. Speaking ironically of the tiny rations of food slaves re- 


ceive on the passage from Africa, he says: 


Con este regalo pues y buen tratamiento llegan hechos unos esque- 
letos; sacanlos luego en tierra en carnes vivas, ponenlos en un gran 
patio o corral; acuden luego a el innumerables gentes, unos llevados 
de su cudicia, otros de curiosidad y otros de compassion, y entre 
ellos los de la Compaiia de Jesus, para catechizar, dotrinar, bautizar 
y confessar a los que se vienen actualmente muriendo, disponenlos 
para la extrema uncion, negocian se le traiga, y dé. 


[For with this generosity and good treatment they arrive looking like 
skeletons. They are then brought ashore naked and placed in a large 
patio or corral. Then innumerable people rush there, some brought 
by their greed, others by curiosity, and others by compassion, and 
among them come those of the Company of Jesus, to catechize, in- 
doctrinate, baptize, and give confession to those who arrive dying on 
the spot. They prepare them for extreme unction, and arrange C0 
have them brought so they may be given their last rites.]*? 


In De instauranda, Jesuit presence serves to assuage African misery and 
suffering, creating a relationship of mutual redemption. Another of the 
ways in which Sandoval constructs the common destiny he proposes that 
Africans and Jesuits share is by engaging a rhetoric of hyperbole and ex- 
panding nations of peoples he calls “etiopes,” “negros,” and “morenos,” 
(Aethiopians, blacks, and dark-skinned peoples) to include enormous 


portions of the globe. 
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Aethiopia 
“con evidencia provamos ser todos estos Paravas negros” 


(with evidence we prove all of these Paravas to be black)» 


In the same way that Columbus and the early chroniclers who followed 
him aggrandized the lands and peoples they encountered in the New 
World in order to impress with wonderment a European public that in- 
cluded wealthy patrons, Sandoval employs his own strategies of hyper- 
bole in order to promote his ministry. Since he has situated the source of 
spiritual wealth for Jesuits in the souls of Africans, he arbitrarily expands 
the category of blackness to include huge regions of the world. By doing 
so, he first augments the sheer number of peoples of color who are needful 
of Christianization. At the same time, he increases the degree of difference 
and heterogeneity of the Aethiopian, thus signaling the need for his mis- 
sionary project, which will impart a oneness or sameness in Christianity. 
Both difference and a multitudinous population imply great amounts of 
missionary labor required to impart the gospel to such disparate peoples. 
The resultant glory of sacrifice is subsequently heightened. Finally, by cre- 
ating an expanded concept of the Aethiopian, Sandoval increases the in- 
clusion of places where Jesuit missionaries have gone before. He inserts 
himself freely within that tradition of sacrifice. 

In his division of the world into the traditional four parts (America, 
Asia, Europe, and Africa), Africa first appears in De instauranda as a conti- 
nent. Within the continent, Sandoval indicates that the “etfopes,” or Aethi- 
opians, inhabit the southern part. By Africans, then, Sandoval means 
North Africans. Referring to Africa, he says: 


Cuatro naciones de gente fueron sus primeros habitadores; las dos 
naturales della, Africanos, que habitan de la parte del Norte, y 
Etiopes que habitan las partes del Sur: y las otras dos estrangeras, 


Phenicios y Griegos, que poblaron algunas tierras de la parte del 
Norte, y de Levante. 


[Its first inhabitants were four nations of people: two that are native 
to it, Africans, who inhabit the northern part, and Aethiopians, Rye 
inhabit the southern parts. The other two are foreign: Phoenicians 
and Greeks, who populated some lands in the northern part, on the 
€ast side.]°° 
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Libya, therefore, is called part of Africa but not part of Aethiopia.** The 
southern part of Africa, Aethiopia, which one may understand in general 
terms as sub-Saharan Africa, is divided into two parts by the author: 
“Etiopia Occidental, 0 interior” (West, or interior, Aethiopia), which is 
the western half of the continent as divided by a line that Sandoval ex- 
tends from the Cape of Good Hope upward to Egypt; and “Etiopia Orien- 
tal, o sobre Egipto” (East Aethiopia, or above Egypt). Here Sandoval 
probably intended to write sub-Egipto, or below Egypt, which is consis- 
tent with classical and Renaissance cartography. This region is the eastern 
half of the continent, along with Madagascar and the other islands along 
the eastern coast of Africa. Despite this geographic delineation, however, 
the Jesuit points out in the second chapter of book 1, titled “De la na- 
turaleza de los Etiopes, que comunmente llamamos negros” (Of the na- 
ture of the Aethiopians, whom we commonly call blacks), that the cat- 
egory of “Etiope” means black: 


Aviendo de hablar de negros, o de Etiopes en todo este libro, parece 
conveniente tratar en primer lugar, y ante todas cosas, de su nombre 
y naturaleza. En lo que toca al nombre, graves Dotores antigua- 
mente Ilamaron a la Etiopia Ethera, esfera, cielo, o elemento del 
fuego. . . . Otros, [dicen] que viene del verbo cremo, que significa 
quemar: y asi tanto monta dezir Etiopes, que hombres de rostro 
quemado. Por las cuales razones conviene nombremos a todas las 
naciones de color negro Etiopes. 


[Having to speak about blacks, or Aethiopians, in all of this book, it 
seems proper to first deal with, before all things, their name and 
nature. Regarding the name, learned men in ancient times called 
Aethiopia Ether, heaven, sky, or element of fire. . . . Others say that 
it comes from the verb cremo, which means to burn. And so it 
amounts to the same thing to say Aethiopians as men of burnt faces. 
For which reasons it is proper that we should call all black nations 


Aethiopians. ]*” 


By widening his classification of complexions that may be considered 
black or Aethiopian, he casts into the category of black peoples not only 
the nations of sub-Saharan Africa but also the inhabitants of Papua New 
Guinea (and contemporary Irian Jaya), parts of India, the Molucea is- 
lands, the islands of the Philippines, the islands surrounding Africa, in- 
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cluding Sao Tomé off the west coast of Africa near Equatorial Guinea, and 
parts of China and Japan, among other areas. Groups of various eth 
and skin colors are stuffed into the leveling classification of black 


nicities 
and only on occasion does Sandoval acknowledge a greate 


Aethiopians, 
spectrum of racial possibilities: 

Y aunque es verdad, que a todas estas naciones llamamos comun- 
mente Negros, no todos son atesados; antes entre si mismas ay en 
casi todas gran variedad; unas son mas negras que otras: otras no 
tanto: otras de color de membrillo cocho, que dizen; otros loros, 0 


zambos, o de color bazo, medio amulatados, y de color tostado; 


[And although it is true that we commonly call all of these nations 
Negroes, not all of them are black. Rather there is in almost all of 
them great variety. Some are more black than others, others not so 
much; others are the color of stewed quince, as they say; others are 
dark brown, or zambo, or of a golden brown color, half-mulatto, 


and of a toasted brown.]** 


It is here, however, with their skin color that the similarities between these 
disparate groups of people end. It is more beneficial to Sandoval to em- 
phasize their drastically heterogeneous differences, because Christianiza- 
tion implies putting order into what is perceived as being a wildly chaotic 
world of cultural disparity, a theme that will be elaborated in the next 
chapter. 

While Jesuits who were contemporaries of Sandoval were working 
among Africans in Loanda and Cape Verde, it is rather problematic for 
Sandoval to portray Jesuit history as characterized by intensive mission- 
ary contact with black Africans on the continent. Francis Xavier was in- 
deed a missionary who traveled extensively among various peoples of 
the world, and the places he visited included Goa in India; Malacca; the 
Moluccas; Mindanao; Japan; and perhaps the Philippines (it remains un- 
certain if he actually arrived there.) The missionary died on an island off 
the coast of China in 1552, where he had hoped to travel to carry the 
message of Christianity. Francis Xavier’s work among black Africans, 
however, was minimal at best. Thus it is in fact necessary that Sandoval 
stretch his concept of blackness to include these individuals of very diverse 
Asian ethnicity with whom the Jesuit came in contact. His insistence on 
their black skin color is by no means subtle: 
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Lease su historia con atencion: adviertase, que muchos de los latissi- 


mos Reinos en que estuvo, que 0 se piensa que eran de Indios, 0 no 
se sabe que fuessen de negros, lo son: y verasse ser esto verdad. 


[Read his history with care: be advised that many of the extensive 
kingdoms where he went, which some believe were either in India, or 
might have been of black peoples, are in fact black. And one will see 


that this is true.]*” 


tambien con evidencia provamos ser todos estos Paravas negros 
(como también los de Travancor, Manar y Ceilan: de cuyas castas he 
visto algunos en la Provincia del Pert, y en esta tierra firme de Car- 
tagena; y son tan negros y atezados como los de Guinea, aunque el 


cabello no es del todo retortijado). 


[also with evidence we prove all of these Paravas to be black (along 
with those of Travancor, Manaar, and Ceylon, from whose castes I 
have seen some people in the province of Peru and on the continent 
in Cartagena, and they are as black and dark-skinned as people from 
Guinea, although their hair isn’t entirely kinky).]*° 


y el Padre Luis de Guzman dize, que a las islas Malucas pertenecen 
las de Amboino, la de Ternate y Bormato, la de Tidoro, Maluco y las 
del Moro, de donde sacamos ser todos negros. 


{and Father Luis de Guzman says that the Ambon islands, the island 
of Ternate and Bormato, that of Tidore, Maluku, and those of Moro 


all belong to the Moluccas, from which we conclude that they are all 
black. }*! 


By turning in book 4 to the past deeds of Ignatius Loyola and Francis 


Xavier, Sandoval establishes in his text that it has always been a Jesuit 
endeavor to Christianize Africans. These individuals, he assures his reader, 
undertook giant sacrifices to go among the “black” peoples of the world, 
because they recognized the importance of incorporating them into the 
church. The persuasive intention of praising the example set by Francis 
Xavier and others is blatantly offered in the text: “hagamos como hijos 
de tales Padres, e imitadores de tales Santos.” (Let us be like sons of such 
fathers, and imitators of such saints.)"? Making reference to the difficult 
nature of prophesy set forth by Saint Irenaeus (125-202 A.D.), bishop of 
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ns, Sandoval identifies the conversion of Africans as a prophesy that 


Lyo 
must be—and is being — fulfilled by the Jesuits. Using the baroque oppo- 
sition of darkness and light, as he does throughout the entire text, he 
underscores the perdition and salvation each implies, suggesting that the 


mission for black slaves will elevate all involved to an enlightened state: 


La Profecia, como dize San Irineo, antes que tenga eficacia, y se 
cumpla lo que contiene, parece enigma, y es muy obscura y dificil: 
mas despues de cumplida, es muy clara y manifiesta, y se dexa 
entender muy bien: y assi pues esta se ve cumplida por los de nuestra 
Compania, reconozcamos los della nuestra obligacion, y salgamos 
desta, empleandonos en la salud de los negros, para que en nosotros 
se cumpla la Profecia, y nosotros la cumplamos a ella. 


[As Saint Iranaeus says, before it becomes effective and what it holds 
is fulfilled, the prophesy seems an enigma, and is very obscure and 
difficult. But once fulfilled, it is very clear and manifest, and allows 
itself to be understood easily. So that it may be fulfilled by those of 
our Company, let us recognize our obligation, and carry it out by 
employing ourselves in the health of the blacks, so that in us the 


prophesy is realized as we comply with it.]* 


Black Skin, White Souls 


While he essentially invents for his text a notion of Aethiopia that is ex- 
pansive and inhabited by peoples arbitrarily classified as black, Sandoval 
proceeds to insist that the blackness of skin as a marker of difference is 
irrelevant to God and thus of little importance. That is to say, he empha- 
sizes blackness and diminishes it at the same time. He proposes that what 
truly matters among all human beings—and he does insist that “black” 
peoples are equally human to lighter-skinned Europeans—is the soul: 
“porque jamas Dios desprecia colores, sino precia almas para subirlas al 
colmo de los bienes espirituales” (because God never disdains colors, but 
rather values souls to lift them to the peak of spiritual riches). The Jesuit 
confronts long-standing European structures of thought and counters 
them in the name of serving his thesis. His intention is to level degrees of 
difference between white European Christians and non-Christians from 
other parts of the world that he categorizes as part of Aethiopia, that is, 
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re ( ; al 
subtle one: to emphasize difference enough in order to make the Mission q 


meritorious endeavor and secure the labor needed to convert that differ. 
ence into redemption, while simultaneously underscoring sameness suffi. 
ciently to demonstrate that the mission is actually a pele project. Dif. 
ference, that is to say, is only meaningful and valuable in the Jesuit’s 
argument in the degree of potential for change it connotes. What is unde- 
sirable about peoples of color (their blackness that implies sin or error, 
their pagan religious beliefs, the heterogeneity of their cultures, and so on) 


gions of non-European peoples of color. The thetorical challenge ig a 


is the very source that makes their conversion “profitable” for Christian- 
ity, according to Sandoval’s project. 

According to the manner in which the Jesuit portrays Europe for his 
readers, it is no more than a tiny geographic speck surrounded by a geog- 
raphy of infinite numbers of peoples who are black: black as night, black 
as coal, black as ash, and black as azabache (a hard, compact ligneous 
stone of black color) are among the similes Sandoval uses. Such is the 
Jesuit’s need to construct blackness in this text, which in its attempt to 
distance black from white on cultural, ontological, and epistemological 
levels, also strives to raise the black African to a level of spiritual same- 
ness, at least in potentiality. The greater the blackness Sandoval can iden- 
tify and create, the greater the potential for salvation. Thus blackness 
must be located on all fronts, in multitudinous cultural differences and 
monstrosities, and in the dark skin marked by the heat of the Sun, mytho- 
logical error, and biblical sin. Europeans, who felt that God had created 
man in his own image, found it necessary not only to explain the existence 
of black Africans but also to locate their place in history, admittedly al- 
most parallel intentions. Sandoval arbitrarily supports and refutes these 
explanations of blackness as dictated by his textual objectives. He must 
acknowledge the physiological and cultural difference of the etiope, but 


he insists that God embraces the many colors of the human race, created 
as they are, as all humans must be, 


Sandoval begins his work with th 
that pits body against soul ina man 
tion of the material and valorizat 


dedication to Father Mutio Vitelle 
to baptize: 


in his own image. 

€ Opposition between black and white 
ner consistent with Christian denigta- 
ion of the spiritual. He writes in his 
schi about the black Africans he hopes 
“aunque a la vista son negros, pueden tener la candidez y 
blancura, que da la sangre de Christo a quien se lava con ella.” (Although 
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os 


they are black to the eye, they can have the innocence and whiteness that 
. eathia 


Christ’s blood gives to one who is washed in it.)** In his argument to th 
work Sandoval immediately begins to address the concern of the a } 
Africans in Christian history by elaborating on the image of the Nets 
that can be whitened, and the ugly that can be beautified. The Bila of fs 
etiopes are merely ash-covered embers that must be coaxed back to flame 
with Christianity: “de carbones feos sabe y puede su Magestad hazer 
brasas encendidas” (from ugly coals his Majesty can make blazing em- 
bers).*° God reveals his love of the diverse races, Sandoval relates, in the 
symbolism of his son’s swaddling cloths: 


con feliz principio traxo los Reyes Magos, queriendo el nifio des- 
nudo mostrar, que la vestidura que le ajusta, y da gusto, es texida de 
diversos colores, y entretexida de blanco y negro. . .. pues esta varie- 
dad es la que haze esta vestidura a la medida y gusto de Christo 
Sefior nuestro. Pero dira alguno: Y si tan parejos son en la vestidura 
de Christo los negros y blancos, y tan estimadas en su acatamiento 
almas de negros, como de blancos, poca necesidad avia de este mi 
trabajo, pues el que han tomado tantos, y tan graves autores, tra- 
tando de la salud de las almas, a todos comprehende por parejo, y 
assi parece aqueste mio superfluo. A esto respondo, que es la suerte 
de los negros tan triste y negra, y las dificultades que su esclavitud les 
acarrea tantas, que es menester pintar aquella, y referir estas, para 
mover los animos a compassion, y mostrarles como venceran estas 
dificultades, y mejoraran aquella suerte, que es el intento que tengo. 
Y silos hijos que yo aqui texiere, por lo que de mi se les pegare, no 
fueren para poner en la vestidura de Christo, contentarame he con 
que hagan tela para limpiar los pies de la Iglesia, que son los negros; 


y todo es menester. 


[With happy beginning he brought the Three Kings, the naked child 
wanting to show that the robes that suit him and give pleasure are 
woven from many colors and interwoven with black and white ee 
For this variety is what makes Christ our Lord’s robes to his size and 
liking. But one might say: And if blacks and whites are so equal in 


ite souls, then 
Christ’s robes and black souls are as esteemed as white 
y work. Because the care that so many 


there is li i 
ere is little necessity for m ceheikeantitel 


and such serious authors have taken in writing abou 
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souls, finding them all equal, makes this work of mine seem super- 
fluous. To this I respond that the fortune of the blacks is sad and 
dark, and the difficulties that their slavery lays upon them so many, 
that it is necessary to portray this slavery and point out such hard- 
ship in order to move souls to compassion, and show them how 
these difficulties may be overcome and such fortune bettered, which 
is my intention. And if the children that I weave here, with whatever 
impact I may have, were not to be placed in the robes of Christ, I will 
be happy that they be rags to wash the feet of the church, who are the 


blacks. And every little bit matters.]*” 


Thus Sandoval makes of his text a metaphorical cloth analogous to 
Christ’s original vestments, which he as author shall weave and use as 
Jesuit missionary to wash the African souls clean. By evoking the washing 
of the African, Sandoval makes an obvious reference to the piety and 
humility of the washing of the feet, an act that Mary Magdalene and 
others performed on the body of Christ. The Jesuit’s intention of exhibit- 
ing his own humility—and the humility characteristic of his order—is 
quite apparent, especially if one considers that while Africans are or shall 
be members of the church, they remain the “feet of the Church.” To stoop 
and suffer to serve the most lowly signals the greatest gesture of sacrifice 
for Christ. It is Christ’s blood, in turn, that Sandoval insists was shed for 
all regardless of skin color, that shall metaphorically wash away blackness 
and the sin it implies.*8 

The washing of the Aethiopian in an attempt to whiten and thus erase 
aberration and make more “fair” is a trope common in Renaissance 
proverb lore, as Kim Hall points out: “To wash an Ethiop/blackamoor is 
to labor in vain.” Hall includes in her book an emblem from a 1596 col- 
lection in which two whites bathe a seated black figure: “This popular 
emblem was often used as a figure for the impossible. The motto, ‘Aethi- 
opum lavare,’ draws on a verse in Jeremiah: ‘Can the blacke More change 
his skin? Or the leopard his spots??”4? For Sandoval the spiritual cleansing 


he hopes to accomplish is by no means an impossibility, although he rec- 
ognizes the difficulty it entails: 


Que no basta cualquiera mudanza para hazer de un hombre ido- 
latra, Christiano; antes en toda la natualeza no la ay mayor... que 


no hay menos de un infiel a un Christiano, que de un bruto a un 
hombre, 
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[Not just any change is sufficient to make a Christian of an idola- 
trous man, In all of nature there is no greater change... it is no less 
of a feat to turn an infidel into a Christian, than to make a brute into 


) 
a man.}°° 


The use of emblems in baroque literature was common also in Spain, and 
clearly José de Acosta was also familiar with the proverb that accompa- 
nied “Aethiopum lavare.” He makes reference to the same trope in De 
procuranda when addressing the extreme challenge of missionary work 
among barbarous peoples: 


Hay, pues, gentes imbuidas en una malicia ingénita y como here- 
ditaria, cuyo pensamiento es tan rebelde, y esta tan hundido en la 
maldad, que sera muy dificultoso arrancarlo de ella. Como no puede 
el etiope cambiar el color de su piel, 0 el leopardo sus manchas multi- 
colores, asi tampoco podéis vosotros hacer el bien, estando ensena- 
dos a hacer el mal. 


[For there are peoples imbued with an innate and almost hereditary 
wickedness, whose thought is so rebellious, and so immersed in evil, 
that it will be very difficult to uproot it. As the Aethiopian cannot 
change the color of his skin, nor the leopard his many colored spots, 
neither can you do good, being taught to do evil.]*" 


Yet it is precisely the difficulty of the task itself that Sandoval emphasizes 
here, because it is sacrificial Jesuit labor that will bring about the desired 
salvation, An exaggerated blackness becomes not a site of hopeless error 
but rather the location of increased potential for redemption and for labor 
that will erase blackness from the soul. 

Therefore, at the same time that Sandoval accentuates the difference of 
blackness as a negative reality that can be transformed into a source for 
the positive, he must maintain human sameness on some level. The soul is 
that perfect space of equality among all men, and all human beings have 
an equal potential for spiritual salvation, insists the Jesuit. The soul, then, 
becomes the site in which skin color and ethnicity are leveled. Black skin 
as a mark of error is transformed at the end of book 1 of the text into a 
metaphorical ash-covered ember, perhaps touched by Christianity some 


time in the past and waiting to be rekindled. If Christianity is the flame 
rican blackened coals can be 


that purifies or whitens souls, then the Af 
tential realized, 1s located by 


reignited. Such a process of whitening, of po 
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Sandoval in the various “Aethiopian saints” he introduces. Referring to 


a saintly African slave named Antonio, raised Muslim but converted to 
Christianity, freed by his master, and admitted into the Serafica order, 


Sandoval says: 
porque es tanta la sabiduria de Dios, que de tizones haze Santos, y de 
carbones negros, cual era este Negro, encendidas brazas de amor, y 
preciosos carbuncos de caridad: quien tal creyera, que un negro de- 
sechado como un carbonsillo vil de essas cosinas, lo avia de encender 
el soplo del Espiritu Santo. 


[Because the wisdom of God is so great that from charcoal he makes 
saints, and from black coals, which this black was, he makes blazing 
embers of love, and precious carbuncles of charity. Who would be- 
lieve that a black man tossed out of those kitchens like some vile 
cinder would be lit by the breath of the Holy Spirit.}°? 


It is the presence of Christianity, he suggests, that will coax Aethiopian 
peoples toward the true faith. If certain individuals among black peoples 
of the past have embraced Christianity amidst a less methodical exposure 
to its mysteries, a systematic mission among them would have profound 
results. And so an entire chapter is dedicated to “black” Christians of the 
ancient world: Queen Candace of Ethiopia, the virgin Saint Ephigenia, 
Princess of Ethiopia, Saint Moses Abad of Ethiopia, and Saint Elesboam, 
emperor of Ethiopia.® 

Among the saintly Aethiopians, Sandoval includes the Queen of Sheba 
and Gaspar, one of the Three Magi. Paul Kaplan traces the emergence of 
these two biblical figures, along with Prester John, who also appears in 
Sandoval’s work, and Saint Maurice, as black or of Aethiopian origin 
within Western iconography and literature. Their portrayal as such in 
works of art becomes significant by about the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury.** Interestingly, Kaplan shows that the sons of Noah, the Three Magi, 
the Queen of Sheba, and Prester John are all linked in literary and picto- 
rial representations either by mutual influence through time or symbolic 
meaning —such as the gentile who brings gifts to a King.55 Aethiopia is the 
site of their common bonds: 


A venerable tradition asserted that the Magi not only embodied, but 
were actually descended from the three sons of Noah, and several 
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manifestations of this tradition particularly emphasize that both 
trios symbolize the three continents—Asia, Europe and Africa— 
which make up the world. Obviously, such a notion, coupled with 
the belief in a conceptual link between the Magi and the sons of 
Noah, may have encouraged the view that one of the Magi/Kings 
was a black African.*° 


Sandoval speaks about the Kingdom of Prester John in Aethiopia as a 
region where Christianity exists in only rudimentary and perverted forms, 
requiring as much adjustment to achieve orthodoxy as other African king- 
doms. Prester John’s legendary proportions as an eternal Christian ally 
belong to a European imagination of the past and are not present in San- 
doval. Rather, the name is simply used to refer to the emperor of Aethi- 
opia.”’ Once again we see evidence in De instauranda of intensified expe- 
rience with Africa clashing with past concepts, revealing their increasing 
obsolescence. 

The impetus to unify Jesuits and Aethiopians or Africans in Sandoval’s 
thesis reaches into a past in which he attempts to weave together their 
histories. But the Jesuit’s project is more importantly one that extends 
into the future, toward an endless source of glory through labor. As 
such, it requires the securing of a proper space for peoples of color within 
the body of the Catholic Church, one that will be acceptable to his read- 
ership, above all, his superiors. We have just seen how Sandoval suggests 
that some Aethiopians have been living in a state of Christianity, al- 
though deformed in some cases, for years. What’s more, he argues, God 
appreciates cultural diversity within his church. The Jesuit therefore em- 
ploys the corporal metaphor of the church, with the pope at the head, as 
a means to unite Africans into the church, and yet he maintains their 
position of inferiority in relationship to Europeans, by defining peoples 
of color as the feet of the institution. By placing Aethiopians in the low- 
est position, he also provides the manner by which Jesuits may demon- 
strate their servitude: by spiritually cleansing the feet of the church, or 
metaphorically, the feet of Christ. By stooping to serve the most inferior 
of human beings, they in fact elevate themselves in their emulation of 
Christ. To become a slave of slaves is represented as a noble act meta- 
Phorically in Sandoval’s text, one that the author wishes to promote as 


an ideal vocation. 
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future of New World Christianity. His textu mit. 
past history that is tempered by tangible work and experience pres- 


at remains forward-looking, aimed at heay- 


Still, the project is one th 
in ae at those otherworldly rewards prove 


: ;. In the case th 
enly, eternal rewards. In e ) 
insufficient to convince his Jesuit readership of the need to participate in 


the mission for Africans, Sandoval participates in the agerandizing/sHetgs 
ric of many Europeans in the Americas of creating marvels and wealth out 
of what would otherwise be seen as inconsequential. Consistent with the 
prevalent mercantilist discourse of the moment, he transforms the African 
soul into both metaphorical and tangible wealth: African souls are as 
valuable as pearls and gold, he proposes, but work among them connotes 
sacrifice and the treasures of glory for the missionary. Those souls may 
also convert into veritable political power for the order in colonial society. 

The endless potentiality that Sandoval seeks to emphasize—of souls, of 
symbolic wealth, of the spread of the Word—directs the tone and content 
of his writing. His is a classic baroque project of creating light where there 
is dark and making beautiful what is ugly. Black skin and the spiritual 
need it implies are to be found everywhere in the world (and Jesuits have 
already gone among them! he insists). The soul in black darkness can be 
whitened by divine grace (black saints in Africa testify to this possibility!). 
The church holds a legitimate place for Africans (and God has shown that 
he embraces peoples of all colors!). No obstacle, Sandoval implies, includ- 
ing those laid by other religious orders, shall inhibit the mutual salvation 
he designs for Jesuits and Africans, 

But Sandoval’s historical manipulations and theological defenses can- 
not prevent him from inevitably confronting the very presence that drives 
his work: the black African body in pain. In his engagement with the 
corporal image of the church and metaphorical materiality of the African, 
the Jesuit addresses the body only in a tangential way, Yet the real Afri- 
San who are fully human before his eyes will largely subvert traditional 
notions of African otherness and lead Sandoval to rethink and carefully 
pe ae fain! and cultural difference. The firsthand experi- 

mulated in his mission among African slaves lends au- 
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§ d potentiality to the Jesuit’s text, but it also presents him with an 
ee 34 ision of horror and human agony. No matter how hard he 
unavoideb'® i ify religious service among Africans in bondage, a world of 
eae seine the experience of the true slave from the “slave of 
differen’ oe chapter treats Sandoval’s confrontation of the African 
sin ini i midst. As shown above, his compassion for African mis- 
bow i tia = and his mission on a spiritual level, but it will unavoid- 
FA aaa rs to contemplate the morality of the slave trade and the 
ne lives it consumes. 


Chapter 4 


ah 


Africans 


The Multitudes and the Monstrous 


Unable to cast the African body aside entirely in the name of spiritual 
salvation, Sandoval must confront, in historical as well as immediate 
terms, the material reality of the peoples he seeks to redeem. On one hand, 
influenced by medieval and Renaissance historical imagination, he por- 
trays the difference of Africans as a gigantic, aberrant, and uncontrollable 
category. His textual representation of Africa, consequently, is that of a 
continent bewilderingly multitudinous in its human, biological, and cul- 
tural manifestations. Herein lies the characteristic of the monstrous: hu- 
man and animal beings revealing unexpected, hybrid combinations. In De 
instauranda, blackness is the result of climatic excess or biblical sin and 
constitutes yet another monstrous characteristic. But Sandoval must rec- 
oncile the category of extreme difference and fantastical monstrosity that 
he propagates both with the practical experience he acquires in his mis- 
sion and with his immediate need to locate a legitimate space for black 
Africans in the church, Thus, as with the immense expanse of Aethiopia in 
chapter 3, that which is classified as monstrous, including African black- 
ness, provides a greater potential for redemption. 


In the context of Cartagena de Indias, Sandoval confronts with enthu- 
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ence and race collide with new conceptions based on real human con- 
tact. The missionary in the Americas must therefore adjust his cosmo- 
vision accordingly. This is especially true for Sandoval, who insists on a 
common humanity and equal potential for redemption among Europeans 
and Africans. While the Jesuit always prioritizes the salvation of the soul 
over any materiality, he cannot ignore the reality of human pain caused by 
slavery. A few crucial passages of his treatise show he is willing to ques- 
tion the legitimacy of the slave trade. The challenge for the missionary is 
to remain true to his project while he overcomes long-held notions of 
Africanness in a refusal to overlook the human misery that surrounds 
him daily. The body/soul dichotomy that privileges the otherworldly spirit 
will necessarily be adjusted to accommodate a materiality that demands 
compassion. 


Blackness and the Monstrous 


The historical link between non-Christian man and beast finds a place in 
Sandoval’s thesis as integral to his construct of blackness. Although he ts 
adamant that the Africans are capable, adult human beings, he nonethe- 
less incorporates medieval fantasies of the monstrous and the marvelous 
from Aristotle, Pliny, Bercorio, Marco Polo, and other travelers.’ Jean- 
Pierre Tardieu’s analysis of De instauranda attributes European percep- 
tions of these phenomena as mistakes of nature to a belief in the presence 
of the devil and sin in Africa.2 Women there, for example, are accused of 
an excessive sensuality and are alleged to have sexual relations with the 
devil, producing freak offspring. But while the demonic certainly plays a 
role in the explanation of these phenomena, so do other related factors. 
Sandoval offers possibilities taken from classical sources, for example that 
the sun produces a hot climate that is not conducive to producing normal 
creatures but rather incomplete, erroneous beings: 


y otros animales con miembros de otro animal de lo cual dice ser la 
causa que no pudiendo la naturaleza por defecto de la materia o del 
calor natural, que ha de disponerla, engendrar perfecto animal, 
segun su especie, procura engendrar lo que puede, y que es mas 
universal, como animal en comun; y assi con este fin, introduze la 


forma mas acomodada para aquella materia. 
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[and other animals with the limbs of some other animal which they 


nature not being able to engender a perfect animal 
due to defective matter which it must put into order, or due to the 


natural heat. Depending on the species, it tries to engender what it 
general, like a conjoined animal. And so to this 


say is caused by 


can, something more 


end, it presents the most appropriate form for that matter. }* 


f species thus takes place in Africa, allegedly be- 


An unnatural mixing 0 
5 well. (The culpable medium is often a woman 


tween man and beast a 
who has misproduced her offspring.) Sandoval partially attributes these 
occurrences to Aristotle’s concept of the force of the imagination, which 


of course was believed to be weaker in Africans.* The result for humans in 


this context is a myriad of freakish possibilities: 


Plinio refiere otros de la mesma Etiopia, que aunque tienen cabeza es 
sin ojos, porque los tienen en los ombros. De otros dizen tienen el 
rostro llano sin narizes y el labio inferior tienen tan levantado, que se 
cubren con el, el rostro, para defenderse de los rayos del Sol, cuando 


duermen. 


[Pliny refers to others of the same Aethiopia, who although they 
have a head, it is without eyes, because they have them on their 
shoulders. Of others it is said that they have a flat face without a 
nose, and their lower lip is so prominent that they cover themselves 
and their faces with it to protect themselves from the rays of the sun 
when they sleep.]° 


Bizarre creatures and aberrations on the human form abound in the 
first book of De instauranda, but a few points should be made in regard to 
these sections that enumerate the monsters of Africa. Of primary impor 
tance is their specific placement in the text. There are two sections that 
deal with the monstrous and the fantastic, the first of which occurs imme- 
diately subsequent to Sandoval’s inclusions of explanations of blackness. 
By means of its textual placement, therefore, blackness is cast into a con- 
text of freakishness and monstrousness: “porque quien creyera, que los 
Etiopes eran de aquel color, antes que los uviera visto?” (because who 
would believe that the Aethiopians were that color if they had not first 
seen them?)’ Interestingly, this very statement reveals the epistemological 
clash that characterizes the Jesuit’s work, especially in these types of themes. 
The dutiful missionary dabbling in historical writing must not ignore the 
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authority of classical travelers and authors who provide centuries-old, 
monstrous notions of Africa, hence Sandoval’s reluctance to abandon the 
past and exclude such ideas after almost two hundred years of intensified 
contact between the continents. And yet a more empirical, observation- 
based foundation for knowledge periodically interrupts traditional au- 
thority to question belief without firsthand experience: who could believe 
blackness existed if they hadn’t seen it? The irony, of course, is that San- 
doval uses this logic to affirm the existence of the monstrous in Africa: 
blackness is just another of many manifestations of a corrupt nature, but 
its existence as real signals to the reader the possibility of other as yet 
unseen and “unbelievable” beings. Still, in part because of increased in- 
formation provided by explorers, slave traders, and missionaries in Af- 
rica, Sandoval’s doubts about many of the aging fantastic accounts he 
relates surface intermittently. For example, at times he refutes the possibil- 
ity of a mixing between man and beast through a reaffirmation of the 
sanctity of humankind as a divine creation: 


salir el hombre con forma de animal bruto y degenerar de su per- 
feccion y nobleza? de donde me persuado ser falso lo que cuentan de 
los satiros, centauros, astomos y monocelos y de todos aquellos que 
tienen semejanza de animales brutos o carecen de parte principal, 
como cuenta Plinio de aquellos que viven sin cabeza. 


(for man to have the form of a brutish animal and degenerate from 
his perfection and nobility? From which I am convinced that it is 
false what is said about satyrs, centaurs, men without mouths and 
one-eyed men and all those that have the appearance of brutish ani- 
mals or lack some significant part, like those that Pliny says live 
without a head.]’ 


By deploying the authority of the discourse of Christianity and the divin- 
ity of God’s creation, Sandoval can safely counter classical knowledge and 
assert what he knows to be true on the basis of his own experience. 
Blackness and the monstrous in Africa are exemplary of the infinite 
variety of forms, including human, animal, and cultural, that the conti- 
nent produces in De instauranda. Some critics have characterized San- 
doval’s work as sociological or quasi-ethnographic because of the exten- 
sive mass of information he includes on the many peoples and cultures of 
Africa and his construct of Aethiopia.'” However, this role as observer of 
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Africa—albeit secondhand, since Sandoval never traveled there—pro- 
duces an apparent anxiety for the Jesuit: prevalent throughout the work is 
his perception that everything African is simply too varied, diverse, and 
innumerable to make sense of. There are too many ethnicities and cul- 
tures, too many languages, too many erroneous religions. Faced with this 


anxiety, he often turns to the past for support: 


Para entender la mayor dificultad que tratamos en este capitulo, de 
la diversidad de formas, que se halla en la especie humana entre los 
Etiopes, y demas Reinos de negros, es necessario saber la causa de la 
generacion de los monstruos y su principio. 


{In order to understand the great difficulty we deal with in this chap- 
ter in the diversity of forms that is found in the human species among 
the Aethiopians and other black kingdoms, it is necessary to know 
the cause for the creation of monsters and their origin. }"" 


The monstrous characteristics of traditional conceptions of Africa as well 
as the infinite variety of modern or contemporary observations of ethnic- 
ities in Cartagena de Indias find common origin in a space of chaotic 
fecundity where nature and culture have gone berserk. It is precisely here 
that Sandoval also locates blackness. Skin color is just one element in the 
category of fantastic and bizarre manifestations of Africa: 


Entre todas ellas la tierra de Etiopia, como en otra parte he apun- 
tado, tiene cosas tan particulares, que por ellas se haze una de las 
tierras mas celebres del mundo, no solo en el color de los hombres, 
pero en los animales, en las aves del aire, en los peces del agua, los 
monstruos de la tierra, las plantas y arboles de los bosques, los 


minerales, la pedreria, etc. 


[Among all of them, the land of Aethiopia, as I have indicated else- 
where, has such peculiar things, that it has become one of the most 
famous lands in the world, not only for the color of its men, but for 
the animals, the birds of the air, the fish of the water, the monsters of 
the earth, the plants and trees of the forests, the minerals, the jewels, 
etc. |? 


Significantly, however, he continues to situate boundless diversity within 
Christian ideology, creating a concept of difference from a strategic per- 


spective of sameness: 
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Y esta multitud, y variedad de naciones [de negros Etiopes] hallo 
significada aun en la misma Escritura sagrada: por que donde el 
Psalmista Rey, hablando de Dios, dixo: Posuisti tenebras latibulum 
suum, dize Theodoreto, que aqui por la negrura se entiende de la 
incomprehensibilidad, y multitud, denotando, que lo negro es sim- 
bolo de multitud y abundancia. Lo cual vemos en todas las na- 
ciones de negros, los quales la natualeza produze sin numero, 


[And this multitude and variety of nations (of black Aethiopians) I 
find referred to even in sacred scripture, where the psalmist king, 
speaking about God, said: Poswisti tenebras latibulum suum, says 
Theodorus, which here by blackness he means incomprehensibility, 
and multitude, meaning that blackness is a symbol of multitude and 
abundance; which we see in all the black nations, which nature pro- 
duces without limit.]" 


Consistent with the element of potential mentioned in the previous 
chapter, the notion of blackness as abundance and multitude does not 
have exclusively negative connotations in Sandoval’s text. In several in- 
stances, the Jesuit suggests that God appreciates this diversity and has 
shown a desire for African inclusion in his church. Using the words of 
David, for example, Sandoval insists on this inclusiveness: 


Aethiopia citius, et universalius fuit conversa ad Christum: praeve- 
niet manus eius Deo: Esto es, daranse las manos Dios y los negros, en 
senal del desposorio y amistad que se avia de hazer por la Fé y gracia. 
- . . Pues que cosa se podria dezir de mas estima, de mas loa, y de mas 
grandeza desta nacion, que la que hemos dicho? Que dexasse Dios 
tantas, tan diversas y tan estendidas naciones, y echasse mano de los 
negros, para fundar su Iglesia, para recibir el Evangelio, para que 
fuesse como sefiuelo y exenplo a las demas naciones. 


[Aethiopia citius, et universalius fuit conversa ad Christum: prae- 
veniet manus eius Deo: Which means, God and the blacks will take 
each other’s hands, in a sign of union and friendship that must be 
made in faith and grace... . For what greater words of esteem and 
Praise could be said of this nation, than what we have said? That 
God would offer his hand to the blacks and allow so many, so di- 
verse, and such extensive nations to found his Church, to receive the 
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gospel, so that they may be an enticement and example to other 


. 4 
nations. ] 


Once again, an emphasis on the infinite variety of error and chaos of 
Africa, similar to the exaggerated realm of Aethiopia, represents greater 
potential for, and provides justification for, imposition of colonial organi- 
zation and order. Included therein, of course, are the innumerable souls to 
be gained for God. For Kim Hall, disorder “provides the basis for the 
exercise of power.” * In fact, the European obsession with homogeneity in 
religious and cultural spheres during the years following the Council of 
Trent does manifest itself in De instauranda. The chaos perceived to exist 
within Africa suggests a greater possibility for regeneration through colo- 
nization, or through salvation from the missionary perspective. Sando- 
yal’s work, as reflected in his title, aims to establish the health or salva- 
tion—salute—of the African in Africa and in Spanish America. V. Y. 
Mudimbe, in speaking about the language of the missionary in general, 
states that religious conversion is often seen hegemonically as a process of 
healing and correction: 


The introduction or restoration of health in a sick universe, the es- 
tablishment of order in a world of disorder, madness, corruption, 
and diabolical illusions. . . . Accordingly, the missionary’s language 
presents three major approaches: derision of so-called primitive reli- 
gions and their gods, refutation and demonstration to convince the 
evolving Africans, and imposition of rules of orthodoxy and confor- 
mity for converts.'® 


Each of the numerous cultures Sandoval speaks about in his chapters 
on Africa is characterized first by its blackness and second by its distance 
from Christianity in various combinations of sin: drunkenness, naked- 
ness, human sacrifice, idolatry, polygamy, circumcision, cannibalism, in- 
cest, perverse sexual practices, and so on. Sandoval rejoices when he finds 
among them remnants of Christianity, such as the usage of the names 
Jesus and Maria, or the worship of the holy cross, and he is quick to praise 
monotheistic religions.'” All of these groups hold varying degrees of po- 
tential to be converted to the one true religion, including the most “barba- 
rous,” for it is easier to convert the savage than the infidel: 
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Pero essa mesma brutalidad (o cosa maravillosa!) los hace menos 
incapazes y repugnantes a nuestra santa Fe: porque como de puro 
barbaros, no tienen idolatrias, ni supersticiones: tanpoco tienen 


tanta repugnancia al Evangelio y Bautismo. 


[But that same brutishness (oh, wonderful thing!) makes them less 
incompetent and repugnant to our holy faith, because like total bar- 
barians they have no idolatries, nor superstitions. Neither do they 
have so much aversion toward the gospel or baptism.]'* 


Space for difference, though strictly controlled and relativized, is permit- 
ted by the Jesuit. Such tolerance is requisite in order that he obtain his goal 
of inclusiveness, for the greater the level of difference in the world, the 
greater the need for the ministry he proposes. In extreme difference lies 
the potential for renewal: the disordered may be ordered and the black 
coals may be relit and whitened spiritually. 

Classical and medieval explanations for the occurrence of black skin 
reflected the fear and uneasiness that such difference implied for Europe- 
ans. Thus, heat, sin, and darkness and their negative connotations for 
Christian society continued to play heavily in early modern theories of 
race. But it was also attractive to Europeans that race was perhaps deter- 
mined in some way by the force of the mind. The desire to cast the African 
intellect as inferior therefore also lent authority to Aristotle’s notion of the 
imagination. This concept allowed that if the mind was powerful enough 
to fix upon an idea at the moment of conception, or even at the moment 
of birth, it could determine the race of an offspring. Such a belief must 
have been appealing to Europeans, since by insisting that Africans pos- 
sessed less imagination and thus generally produced black offspring, the 
former could affirm a greater mental capacity, which would in turn deter- 
mine a superior, light-skinned race. (Sandoval does, incidentally, link Ari- 
stotle’s imagination to the powers of reason.) This theory was also helpful 
in explaining why black parents could give birth to light-skinned children 
on occasion, and why white parents might give birth to dark-skinned chil- 
dren. It certainly saved one white noblewoman who gave birth to a dark 


child: 


era necessario hazer diligencia y ver si acaso en el aposento donde se 
entendia avia concebido, estava algun retrato de algun nino Etiope, 
y hallando ser assi, dixo ser esta la causa deste tan estrafio sucesso; 
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con lo cual satisfechos los juezes, la dieron por libre de | 


‘ a culpa, que 
ge entendia 


aver cometido. 
{It was necessary to exercise diligence and see if perhaps in the ro 
‘ om 


where May was some portrait of 
come Aethiopian child. And in finding that it was so, he said that thi 
Se at this 


was the cause of such a strange event, with which the judges were 
satisfied and they freed her from the crime that she was alleged to 


is 
have committed. | 


she was thought to have conceived there 


A black Ethiopian queen, on the other hand, gave birth to a very white 
daughter, “porque al tiempo de la concepcién ahincé los ojos y la ima- 
ginacion atentamente en la imagen de la hermosa Andromeda que tenia 
enfrente” (because at the time of conception she focused her eyes and her 
imagination intently on the image of the beautiful Andromeda that was in 
front of her).° 

The idea that blackness was the result of heat and the force of the sun 
in Africa was extremely prevalent in Europe and was bound up with the 
religious explanation that Africans were descendants of Cham/Ham, the 
son punished by Noah. The element of fire and heat is central to both 
naming and origin of Aethiopia in the European mind. Sandoval suggests 
that the word Aethiopia comes from the Greek word for sky or heaven, 
ethera, a fire element, and goes on to explain the biblical connection with 
the climatic basis for race: 


Josepho, y el Tostado sobre el Genesis, dizen, que la Sagrada Escri- 
tura, segun el texto original Hebreo, Ilama a la Abasia, Chusia; y a 
los Abasinos sus naturales, Chuseos, tomando la derivacion del 
nombre Chus, hijo de Cham, que la poblo: porque lo mismo es entre 
los Hebreos Chus, que Etiopes entre nosostros. . . . la tez negra en los 
Etiopes no provino tan solamente de la maldicién que Noé echo a su 
hijo Cham . .. sino tambien de una calidad innata e intrinseca, con 
que le cri6 Dios, que fue sumo calor, para que los hijos que en- 
gendrase saliesen con esse tizne, y como marca de que descendian de 
un hombre que se avia burlado de su padre, en pena de su atrevi- 
miento. .. . Lo cual se puede entender en los Etiopes que traen su 
origen de Can, que fue el primer siervo y esclavo que huvo en el 
mundo, como veremos, en quien estava este calor intrinseco, para 


Con el tiznar a sus hijos y descendientes. 
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fo and “el Tostado” say that holy 


{About the book of Genesis, Jose | 
al Hebrew text, calls Abasia, 


scripture, according to the origin ; : 
Chusia, and calls the Abasians, the native people, Chuseans, using 


ame Chus, son of Ham, who populated it 


the derivation of the n late 
he Hebrews as Aethiopians 


(Chusia), Because Chus is the same for t 7 
are for us... . The black skin of the Aethiopians did not come only 


from the curse the Noah cast upon his son Ham. . . but also came 
from an innate and intrinsic quality created in him by God, which is 
extreme heat, so that the children he engendered would have that 
tarnish, as a sign that they had descended from a man who had 
mocked his father, as punishment for his audacity. . . . From which 
one understands that the Aethiopians find their origin in Ham, who 
was the first servant and slave in the world, as we shall see, in whom 
this heat was intrinsic so that his children and descendants would be 
stained with it.]?! 

In her discussion of Renaissance notions of race, Kim Hall points to the 
classical myth of Phaeton, son of Phoebus (Apollo), who begs his father to 
Jet him ride the Sun chariot, but loses control, flies too close to the Earth, 
and is struck down by Jove (Zeus). He falls to Earth far from his home- 
land: “Other versions of the myth were amended in the Renaissance to 
suggest that Phaeton actually landed in Ethiopia and made the inhabitants 
black when the falling sun ‘scorched’ them.”?2 Whether we consider this 
mythological explanation for dark skin or the biblical basis of the sons of 
Ham, blackness for the Renaissance and baroque European mind is the 
result of error and is a mark of divine punishment. Such conceptions also 
imply whiteness as original and blackness as an aberration of perfection.” 
Interestingly, however, the link of Africa and blackness to each of these 
cultural “texts” does not appear in the original versions of each one but 
f ather is imposed upon them according to historical and political motiva- 
tions, Paul Kaplan points out the connections of etymology and politics: 


Ham, according to Genesis 9:20-27, was culpable of not covering 
his father Noah’s drunken nakedness, but the patriarch’s curse was 
placed, for obscure reasons, On Ham’s son Canaan. No physical 
jveeye sas of this curse is indicated, However, the Hebrew word 
mh me eho apm ss confused with the name of Canaan’s 

us, and this led later writers to associate both sons and 
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father with Africa. As William M, Evans has convincingly shown 
the ethnic identity of Canaan and his tribe has always been chee 
mined by whom the Jews, and later the Moslems and Christians 
wished to dispossess of lands and freedom. By the early centuries uf 
the modern era, many slaves in the Near East were black, and it was 
therefore convenient to justify their bondage by an allusion to the 


curse of Canaan, now interpreted as a curse of blackness.” 


Among the various explanations for blackness, Sandoval seems to fa- 
vor the biblical one over those of the imagination and climatic influences. 
The climatic theory, he decides, cannot be determinant of race, because if 
that were so, one’s geographical location would determine the race of 
their offspring, which he knows to be untrue: “Assi esto proviene o de la 
voluntad de Dios 0 de las particulares calidades que esta gente en si misma 
tienen intrisecas.” (So this comes either from the will of God or from 
particular qualities intrinsic within these people.)?* While Sandoval re- 
futes climate as influencing race, he nevertheless states that one of those 
intrinsic qualities he refers to is “sumo calor,” or extreme heat. Through- 
out the rest of the work, in fact, the element of heat in relation to the 
essence of African being is never abandoned.”° 


Reaching always for new knowledge, the Jesuit is often caught between 


the ancient and the modern in a baroque clash of Old World and New 


World paradigms. Despite attempts to insert himself into a historical tra- 
s toward reasonable conclusions based 
on observation and experience prevent him from being completely con- 
vinced by antiquated, fantastic notions of otherness. Similarly, try as he 
may to focus on the spiritual redemption of Africans, the reality of their 
physical impoverishment and suffering confronts him daily, and it is im- 
possible for him to not address the body to some degree in his text. Faced 
with the very present institution of slavery, Sandoval necessarily aban- 
eness founded exclusively on the soul and engages 
s in Cartagena de Indias as well. In his mis- 
mong the first to arrive when the slave 
ships reached the port of Cartagena. He went among the sick and dying 
with gestures of kindness (a drink of water, a sweet) tending to whatever 
physical needs he could, administering baptism to those who were soon to 
expire. Often during his rounds among slaves, he states, he was moved to 


great sadness and tears: 


dition, Sandoval’s modern impulse 


dons a definition of sam 
the physical needs of African 
sionary endeavors, the Jesuit was a 
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Y causa gran lastima, y compassion, ver tanto enfermo, tan neces- 
sitados, con tan poco regalo, y agazajo de sus amos, pues los dexan 
de ordinario por los suelos desnudos, y sin abrigo, ni amparo alguno, 
y ai se estan, y ai miserablemente suelen perecer, sin que ni de sus 
cuerpos ni de sus animas aya quien se duela, que se duda con mucho 
fundamento, si es la causa de muerte su gran desamparo 0 sus enfer- 


medades. 


[And it causes great pity and compassion to see so many sick, so 
needy, with so little comfort and regard from their masters, for they 
usually leave them on the ground naked, with no shelter or protec- 
tion. And there they remain, and there they tend to perish miserably, 
without anyone to take pity on their bodies or their souls. And one 
legitimately wonders if the cause of their death is abandonment or 
their sicknesses. ]’” 


Ultimately, it is only natural that Sandoval would be compelled to exam- 
ine the forces that created such misery and such inequity between human 
beings. He certainly did so on a more personal level than he was willing to 
expound upon in his writing. 


Sandoval’s Ambivalence and the Slave Trade 


The soul/body dichotomy that Sandoval creates in order to make a space 
for Africans in the church is put into crisis when the author considers the 
morality of the slave trade. Inevitably, the traditional Christian notion of 
the body as no more than a material medium for humankind’s brief stay 
on earth is revised by Sandoval, at least temporarily, in order to address 
the state of misery of African slaves. Always careful to measure the harsh- 
ness of his words in his criticisms of the institution, he manages to use 
allegory and metaphor to communicate his views. The greater philosophi- 
cal, moral, and legal grounds for slavery, he insists, must be left to those 
who are trained in those disciplines. Still, once again, Sandoval makes his 
own contribution on the basis of the expertise he alone can provide from 
real, personal contact. 

Understandably, Sandoval’s position in regard to the trans-Atlantic 
slave trade is of great interest to scholars and has been the central theme in 
the little research done on De instauranda2® As one attempts to either 
classify or discount Sandoval as pre-abolitionist or at minimum an oppo- 


| ald 
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nent of the slave trade, what must be kept in mind is that there was a limit 
to the harshness of criticism he could actually direct against the trade and 
the institution without refuting an entire tradition of philosophy and reli- 
gion and compromising loyalty to his order. This was especially true given 
Jesuit participation in slaveholding. On a higher level, transgression of 
norms of morality might have entailed persecution by the Inquisition and 
even imprisonment, fates more daring clergy actually faced.2” We should 
recall that Sandoval was a religious figure willing to reinterpret history 
and religion to include Africans as active participants in the sacraments of 
the church, While his religious position does not translate neatly into a 
progressive social stance, we shall consider moments in the text in which 
the two planes do intersect. The objective of this section is to examine 
how Sandoval represents slavery and to attempt to infer his attitudes 
based on the sources he provides and how he treats them. These attitudes 
never wander far from the purpose of the work, which is not to terminate 
slavery but rather to redeem Africans, in the many senses of the word. 

Sandoval expresses a desire to maintain a certain distance from stating 
his own views on slavery. Only two chapters and about ten pages of the 
work are devoted specifically to a discussion of the institution.” Therein, 
alongside testimony and letters of Jesuit witnesses to the trade and indi- 
viduals directly involved in it, the missionary defers to the authority of the 
“hombres doctos y graves” (serious and learned men), whom he claims 
should be responsible for determining the legality and morality of slavery. 
But each reader, he says, may reach their own moral conclusions based on 
the evidence provided, the first chapter of which begins: 


Aunque es verdad, que la gran controversia que entre los Dotores ay 
cerca de la justificacion deste tan arduo y dificultoso negocio me 
tuvo mucho tiempo perplexo, si lo passaria en silencio; con todo me 
he determinado a tratarlo, dexando la determinacion de su justi- 
ficacion a los Dotores, que tan doctamente han escrito cerca deste 
punto, principalmente a nuestro Dotor Molina en el tomo I de 
lustitia & jure, trat. 2 en la disputa treinta y cuatro, y treinta y cinco, 
adonde con modestia y gravedad dize su parecer: por lo cual sola- 
mente me contentaré con poner a cada uno delante lo que cerca 
desto he entendido en tantos afios como ha que exercito este mini- 
Sterio, para que considerando cada cual tome lo que mas conforme 


a Justicia le pareciere. 
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[Although it is true that the great controversy aioe doctors nee 
ing the justification for this so arduous and difficult ae ad 
me perplexed for a long time as to whetnes or not I shou d remain 
nevertheless decided that I shall treat it. I leave 


silent about it, I have 
he doctors who have so 


the determination of its justification to t ve s 
learnedly written on the matter, principally to our Dotes Molina in 
volume 1 of De justitia et jure, in the second treatise int arguments 
thirty-four and thirty-five, where with humility and seriousness he 
states his opinion. For which I will be content to only set forth what 


I have understood about this in the many years that I have been 
so that each may consider and determine 


practicing in this ministry, 
he 


what seems to him most consistent with justice. 


Reluctant to speak directly on what he claims is a topic beyond his knowl- 
edge, Sandoval assures us he will leave what he refers to elsewhere as “tan 
arduo y dificultoso trabajo” (so arduous and difficult enterprise) to the 
experts. Not surprisingly, he chooses to rely on a Jesuit authority, Luis de 
Molina, whose seriousness he praises. Then, in a single sentence, San- 
doval assumes both humility (“I will be content to only set forth what I 
have understood”) and the authority of his personal experience (“in the 
many years I have been practicing in this ministry”). On the grounds of 
ignorance and humility, he seemingly withdraws from a debate on slavery, 
but the truth is he locates himself at the very center of it throughout the 
rest of the text.** The pages and pages of his firsthand experience with 
African slaves in Cartagena point clearly to both an implicit authority and 
to his own views in this textual deliberation on slavery. It is interesting 
that the same author who claims complete authority in his mission for 
Africans, and at least a relative authority in the writing of a historical 
treatise about them, should remove himself in large part from a discussion 
of slavery. Indeed, Sandoval’s commentaries appear admittedly contradic- 
tory at times, evidence of the complexity of his position regarding the 

well-being of slaves on one hand and the evils of slavery on the other. 
As Sandoval himself indicates, the seventh chapter of his first book 
(1.7) 1s written in direct dialogue with Luis de Molina’s ideas on the cir- 
me crane iceman Setanta tone fe 
grounds for slavery and counters them with 


evid . ie 
ence he provides. These acceptable conditions for enslavement of 


black Africans were indicated as: (1) the result of just wars, (2) punish- 
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ment for crimes committed, and (3) a continued state for previously en- 
slaved individuals.*’ Sandoval problematizes the European claim that sla- 
very is permissible as the result of just wars by stating a case referred to 
him by the captain of a slave ship (capitan de un armazon) in which, at the 
request of two warring African leaders, Europeans became involved on 
both sides and were thus able to reap huge numbers of slaves, win or lose: 
«de donde salian los innumerables que a Cartagena llegavan en aquel 
tiempo” (from where the innumberable slaves arriving in Cartagena at 
that time were taken).*4 Sandoval locates his own concern with the slave 


trade and its encouragement of warfare among Africans in the words of a 
trader: 


Esta variedad de rescates me a hecho reparar mucho en este negocio. 
Y tambien el aver visto cuan inquieta traen la conciencia muchos 
destos Armadores. Uno me dixo en toda puridad, que no savia como 
sossegar, porque tenia la conciencia inquieta cerca del modo como 
traia aquellos negros. .. . [Otro] aiadio, que tenia por cierto no abria 
entre los negros la mitad de las guerras que avia, si supiesen no avian 
de ir los espanioles a rescatarles negros. 


[This variety of dealings has led me to reflect a lot on this enterprise. 
As has having seen the uneasy conscience of many of these ship- 
masters. One told me in all honesty that he did not know how to 
relieve his conscience, because it was burdened with the way in 
which he brought those blacks. . . . (Another) added that he was 
certain that there would not be half as many wars among the blacks 
if they knew that the Spaniards were not going to buy blacks from 
them. ]?5 


Sandoval provides evidence that the same type of abuse takes place 
with the enslavement of Africans on the basis of punishment for crimes. 
One trader told him a story of a king in Guinea who made a deal to 
provide numerous slaves to Europeans and proceeded to send his many 
Wives to sleep with whomever they wished. He then took advantage ofa 
law that permitted the king to enslave anyone who committed adultery 
with one of his wives: “y despues de averiguado, a ellos y a sus parientes 
y deudos, prendid, castig6, mato, cautivo: y que de aquellos eran los que 
le avia vendido.” [And having verified it, he seized, punished, killed, and 
'mprisioned them, and their relatives and kinsmen, and those were the 
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3 Finally, in relation to whether it was permis- 


ave Africans who had previously been enslaved, Sandoval re- 
a clergyman who had been in Guinea and 
avia ningun Negro libre, porque todos 
here were no free blacks, because 


ones he had sold to him. 


sible to ens! 


lates a conversation he had with 


who told him “que en Guinea no 
» (that in Guinea ¢ 


eran esclavos del Rey a 
oval’s reaction reveals his own dubious 


all were slaves of the king). Sand 


and disapproving feelings on the matter: 
quimera, que fue la respuesta que le di, y la que merecia. (I laughed a lot 


upon hearing such a great whim, which was the response I gave him, and 
the one he deserved.)*” 

Another didactic anecdote that exposes Sandoval’s critical feelings 
about the slave trade relates a discussion that takes place between the 
Jesuit and two traders who consult with him to resolve a dispute, “queri- 
endo saber de mi si era licito el modo como traian cautivos sus negros” 
(wanting to know from me if the way in which they brought captive slaves 
38 The two slavers base their own justification on the fact that 


“Reime mucho de oir tan gran 


was legal). 
they take great risks, incur large expenses, and must work very hard to 


ensure the passage of their human cargo. Sandoval’s response could not be 


more clear and biting: 


Respondile, vaya v.m. desde aqui a san Francisco, que esta algo lejos, 
y en llegando, corte el cordel de la lampara y llevesela a su casa; y sl 
cuando la justicia le prendiese por ladron y le quisiere ahorcar (como 
el otro dia ahorcé a otro que avia hurtado la de santo Domingo) le 
dexare por dezirle, que no hurt6 la lampara, sino que la avia tomado 
para satisfazer con ella el trabajo que avia passado en ir de aqui alla 
por ella: si por esta razon, como digo, la justicia aprovare la justifi- 
cacion de su trabajo y no le castigare, diré que trae con buena fé sus 
negros, y que la razon en que se funda es buena. 


{I responded to him, Sir, go from here to the church of San Francisco, 
which is somewhat far away, and upon arriving cut the lamp from its 
cord and take it to your house. And if when the law apprehends you 
as a thief and intends to hang you (as it hung a man the other day for 
at stolen the lamp from Santo Domingo), say simply that you 
i Ba ans lamp, but rather you had taken it as compensation 
me ig is you had gone through in going from here to there to 

, is reason, as I say, the law accepts the justification for 


— eiqlieaamaa Ie 
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yout work and does not punish you, I will say that you bring your 
blacks here honestly, and that the basis for your reasoning is solid. }?” 


In order to make his point, the Jesuit recurs to a device stretching back to 
the oral tradition of the Middle Ages, that of relating a tale with an obvi- 
ous moral lesson. The implications are harsh: does Sandoval consider the 
trade to be so odious and unjust as to have those who deal in slaves pun- 
ished, even hung? In the above quote, he appears to attack the traders’ 
faulty reasoning and pretexts for their participation in slaving rather than 
to denounce the activity itself. But quite by design, the reader is left pon- 
dering the question of what the legitimate moral grounds for the traffick- 
ing of slaves should be. Sandoval metaphorically equates it to stealing: 
stealing people from their lands, that is. The reaction of one of the traders 
upon hearing the missionary’s response also communicates to us the ap- 
parently well known position of some Jesuits in regard to the slave trade: 
| “Ara vive Dios que sois extrano, no os dixe que no preguntaseis nada a 
estos Padres?” (By God, you are strange. Didn’t I tell you not to ask these 
fathers anything?)*° 

It is no coincidence that the above anecdote directly follows a letter 


from a fellow Jesuit in Angola, Father Luis Brandon, rector of the college 

in Loanda, who writes in response to Sandoval’s queries to reassure him 

that the slaves there are, for the most part, captured, bought, and sold 
legally and honestly. In part, Father Brandon justifies the illegal capture of 
some slaves with the salvation of their souls that it may entail: 


Y perderse tantas almas que de aqui salen, de las cuales muchos se 
salyan, por no ir algunos mal cautivos, sin saber cuales son, parece 
no ser tanto servicio de Dios, por ser pocas, y las que se salvan ser 
muchas y bien cautivas. 


[And to lose so many souls that depart from here, of which many are 
saved, so that some who are improperly captured do not go, without 
knowing which ones they are, seems to be not so much in service of 
God, since they are so few and those that are saved are many and 
Properly captured. ]|*! 


Sandoval makes no commentary whatsoever on this letter, but he masks 
an immediate critique of it in his admonishment of the slave traders. Care- 
ful to not overtly trample the authority and dignity of the other Jesuit by 


al Cartagena de Indias 
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at by point, he simply provides plenty of evidence 
against it: “Sandoval se contente d’aligner des faits réels aq contredisent 
absolument les affirmations de Brandao. Aller plus loin n’aurait servi 4 
abs sans contredire les options de son Ordre,” 
at absolutely contradict the affirm- 


countering his letter poll 


rien, et il ne pouvait le faire 


(Sandoval is content to list real facts th 
ations of Brandon. Going further would have served no purpose, and he 


ble to do so without contradicting the rights of his order.) For 


was una 
there is no question that the Jesuit was an “ad- 


critic Bénassy-Berling, 
versaire militant,” or militant adversary, of the trade: “Son premier mérite 
est d’avoir été un dénonciateur éloquent de l’esclavage, un procureur 
sévere contre les marchands et contre les maitres.” (His primary merit is 
having been an eloquent denouncer of slavery, a strict attorney against the 
merchants and the masters.)*® 

One of the most explicit commentaries to support the position that 
Sandoval opposed the slave trade comes not from words he has attributed 
to someone else but rather directly from the Jesuit himself. He is careful, 
however, to couch his criticism in the more palatable concern of protocol 
for administering baptism. By focusing on the ministry, he establishes a 
rationale for his biting words. Here, Sandoval advocates the primary im- 
portance of kindness in conversion, arguing that Africans will not accept 
Christianity if they do not understand what it is, and in such cases their 
baptisms will be null. In circumstances of misunderstanding, the ten- 
dency, he says, will be for Africans to associate baptism with the violence 
that surrounds them. Above all, Africans must first give their consent to 


receive Christianity, a voluntary decision that Sandoval finds quite un- 
likely in conditions of slavery: 


y cuando se lo pidiessen diziendo, si querian recebir aquella agua, y 
ser como blancos, ete., es cierto que no solo no le darian, pero abo- 
minarian en sus corazones de agua, y cosa de blancos, gente que ellos 
tienen por capitales enemigos, que los sacan de sus tierras, los apartan 
de sus padres, y hermanos, de sus mugeres e hijos, les quitan su 
libertad, los tienen actualmente en colleras, grillos y prisiones, meti- 
dos en un navio para Ilevarlos a lejanas tierras, sin esperanzas de 
bolver a las suyas, sino es alzandose con el navio (como siempre 
dessean) mal comidos, mal tratados, y bien amenazados, y con 
malos exemplos al ojo, aparejo verdaderamente mas propincuo y 


ocasion ; 
i ado para perder a Dios, que para ganarle con el santo bap- 
Izmo, 
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fand when it [their consent] is requested of them and they are asked 
if they want to receive that water and be like whites, etc... . it hind 
that not only would they not give it, but they would detest sa vila 
in their hearts and anything to do with whites, people that they hold 
as mortal enemies who take them from their lands, separate them 
from their parents and siblings, and from their wives and children. 
They take away their freedom and then have them in collars, shack- 
Jes, and chains, put on a ship to take them to faraway lands without 
hope of returning to their own. They would rather rebel with the 
ship (as they always wish to do), badly fed, poorly treated and very 
threatened and with bad examples in sight, a preparation truly more 
contagious and more likely to provoke them to lose God than to gain 
him through holy baptism.]** 


The angry rant of these words cannot be hidden, and express what I 
believe are the true feelings of Sandoval regarding the slave trade. It has 
been correctly argued, nonetheless, that Sandoval says little to question 
the institution of slavery. But slavery functions on religious and meta- 
phorical levels in the text, as well. It becomes a means, after all, by which 
non-believing Africans can be converted to Christianity. Somehow, then, 
Sandoval must preserve the African soul as a space of equality to Europe- 
ans and, as a missionary, attempt to mitigate the corporal violence of an 
institution he will not, or cannot, condemn entirely. It is the manipulation 
of the dichotomy of body and soul that allows him to navigate such prob- 
lematic aspects of slavery in his text. He points to the fact, for example, 
that slavery is a creation of humankind, not God. God created all human 
beings as equals, and only later, as a manifestation of their sinfulness, did 
they begin to enslave one another: “comenzaron unos a tiranizar la liber- 
tad de los otros: como tan clara y manifiestamente nos ha mostrado el 
capitulo passado.” (Some began to tyrannize the freedom of others, as the 
last chapter has so clearly and manifestly showed us.)*S This perspective 
would seem to contradict Aristotle’s concept of the natural slave, to which 
Sandoval also refers, except that Sandoval sees slavery as reproducing, 
inequity and inferiority from one generation to the next, a consequence of 


which he is critical.4° Sandoval becomes paradoxically trapped between 


to opposing positions: Africans are, or have become, inferior because 


they are slaves, and Africans are slaves because they are inferior. Recall, 
for example, that according to Sandoval, while the blackness of Attican® 
signals the sin of the first slaves, the sons of Ham (that is, the sons were 
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made slaves because of Ham’s sin), slavery itself is a sinful act of hy. 


mans. 
The Jesuit attempts to escape this dilemma by emphasizing the dichot. 


omy of body and soul. Both of those markers (blackness and slavery) 
operate only on the physical level: the soul of the black African and the 
soul of the slave are as precious to God, says Sandoval, as that of the white 
European: “no tanto estima la nobleza del cuerpo cuanto la del anima.” 
(He does not value the nobility of the body as much as that of the soul.)‘7 
The soul, then, is the site of the divine and what must be preserved, while 
the slave’s body is a site of sin, the receptor of human error and, ulti- 
mately, suffering that will enhance redemption. The Beatitudes ensure a 
just reward for this depravation of the body: 


y a los subditos y criados que tuvieron aqui la mano izquierda, y 
vivieron con humildad, los pondra a la mano derecha entre los que 


estan sefialados para entrar en el Reino de los Cielos. 


[and the subjects and servants that were here at the left hand and 
lived with humility, shall be put at the right hand among those who 
are chosen to enter into the kingdom of heaven. ]** 

Similarly, when Sandoval writes “cautivos estos negros con la justicia que 
Dios sabe” (these blacks captured according to God’s justice), he is allud- 
ing to what he perceives as the positive side of slavery in the salvation it 
provides.*? Such was a common Christian belief—and justification—of 
slavery at the time, which assumed that Africans should recognize their 
good fortune: 


Deles a entender la merced grande del Sefior, en averles traido a 
tierra de Christianos, donde vale mas ser cautivos que en su tierra 
libres: pues aca aunque el cuerpo esta en trabajo por el cautiverio, el 


anima esta con descanso, por la libertad que ha de alcanzar con el 
agua del santo baptismo. 


[Help them understand the great mercy of the Lord in having 
brought them to Christian land, where it is better to be captive than 
free in their own lands. For here, although the body labors in captiv- 


ity, the soul is at rest, because of the freedom that it will attain with 
the water of holy baptism. ]5° 


Yet, while Sandoval clearly valued that Africans would live, even as 
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claves, among Christians, he refuses to ignore the consequences of slaver 
on successful evangelization. Baptism for the Jesuit, as we have si “id 
usly, is not a sacrament that may be successfully administered e p 
aninvoluntary convert or a soul contained in a body highly de 


sickness or abuse. Sandoval held that patience and diligence 


ither to 
bilitated by 


i on the part of 
the missionary prepared the African with knowledge and an understand- 


ing of the faith. Only when properly catechized and willfully accepting 
could an African receive baptism. Further, only a strong, healthy body 
could contain a soul touched by Christ. For these reasons, Sandoval con- 
demns as illegitimate the haphazard baptisms performed on Africans 
upon their departure from Africa. In the context of their immediate en- 
slavement, Africans could never read baptism as salvation. They would 
see it, argues Sandoval, as a symbol of white culture, enslavement, and the 


vio 


dominance and cruelty of “sus capitales enemigos, que son los blancos” 
(their mortal enemies, who are the whites).°! 

Despite his transformation of the suffering African body into a Christ- 
like body that contains a beautiful soul, the existence of slavery repeatedly 
undermines the Jesuit’s efforts to establish the equality he seeks between 
Africans and Europeans on the planes of humanity and spiritual worth. 
On one hand, Sandoval enumerates several of the qualifications of civi- 
lized humankind as understood at the time, applying them to Africans: 


estos negros no son bestias . .. no son sino hombres adultos . . . pues 
tienen libre alvedrio, voluntad y uso della en todas las acciones 
humanas, que se les ofrecen: y assi tienen guerras, y hazen paces, se 
casan, compran y venden, truecan y cambian como nosotros. 


[these blacks are not animals. . . rather they are adult men . . . for 
they have free will, volition, and use of it in all human activities that 
may present themselves. And so they have wars and they make 
peace, they get married, they buy and sell, they barter and trade as 
we do. | 


On the other hand, Sandoval’s insistence on Africans’ human and spiri- 


tual sameness notwithstanding, they remain for him, as the Amerindians 
in their capacities. Whiteness as an 
Sandoval as the 
hence all other 
Sandoval 


Were for Acosta, menores, or children, 
©xPression of European ethnicity, we recall, is treated in 
Original: a European God creates man in his own image, 
cthnicities are secondary, It is significant that early on in his text, 
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puts this discourse into the mouth of a Guinean in an exchange between q 


« £ %, 
Moor and a local “priest: 
a vender alguna hazienda y yendo en 


viniendo el Moro al puerto | : 
so es Bexerim, le dixo no aver venido 


busca del Sacerdote, que ¢s 
tanto por razon del negocio, 
tenia; la cual era, que por que los bl 
esclavos. A que repondio ser la razon: 
mero los blancos, y despues los negros, 
rviesssen a sus hermanos mayores. 


cuanto por tratar con el una duda que 
ancos eran libres y los negros sus 
porque Dios avia criado pri- 
a quienes por ser ultimos 


mando si 


t to sell some property and went in search 


[the Moor came to the por 
a Bexerim is. He told him he had not 


of the priest, which is what 


come so much for reasons of busine 
that he had, which was why it was that whites were free and blacks 


were their slaves. To which he responded that the reason was that 


God had created the whites first, and the blacks afterward, sending 
13 


ss as to discuss with him a doubt 


those who came last to serve their elder brothers. 


These words end the chapter in which they appear, and Sandoval makes 
no commentary on them. These words contain, after all, the general philo- 
sophical perspective of natural hierarchy that he embraces, and they re- 

flect the colonial, missionary myth of white superiority over blackness. 
Throughout the rest of his work, Sandoval continues this theme of 
paternalism and the need to treat the African slaves as hijos or hermanos 
menores, that is, like sons or younger brothers. He makes obvious meta- 
phoric and ironic revelation of his doubts about the slave trade. But, un- 
able to openly criticize the institution of slavery beyond its impact on 
successful Christianization, he seems to come to the conclusion that faced 
with the difficulty in eradicating slavery as a system, it is better to attenu- 
ate the suffering of slaves than do nothing at all: “Y si no se les redime y 
saca de su cautiverio .. . hazese en esta parte todo cuanto se puede, pro- 
curando sea su cautiverio suave.” [And if one cannot free them and re- 
lease them from their captivity... one should do here all that they can 
to enstire that their captivity be mild.]54 Always desiring reconciliatory 
seta erence eae aa 
slaves lies in his belief nit caine Di priCn in 
they must set a good example of Christian 


behavior for th + aaa STING 
e Africans: “Dios se los entreg6, para que les ensenassen el 
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del cielo, y alla les encaminassen c 
amin d ; E é con su buen exemplo.” Ke 


anes rod 
jivered them to them, so that they would show them 


the path to heaven, 


, 175 

ther ample.]°5 The health of 

© souls, he argues, is directly linked with the well-being of the bod 
y; 


de : ‘ 
j would guide them there with their good ex 


ane 
slave 


and so care should be taken to ensure their physical ¢ 


are: 

que parece que Dios, hablando a su estilo, avia quitado la mitad del 
a mité 

entendimiento a los esclavos (yo aun aitado considerando el gr 


mal, que es ser esclavo de senores de Armazones, que par 


ande 


: a poderlo 
sufrir lo avian de tener quitado del todo) no porque se aya de creer, 
, 


que tienen menos perfetas almas que los muy libres, sino porque la 
mesma vil condicion del cuerpo, enbaraza el entender del alma, y 
entienden como si tuvieran medio entendimiento, y apetecen como si 
tuvieran mil apetitos. . . . A de tener el senor de esclavos, enten- 
dimiento para mirar por sus almas, ha de tener entendimiento para 
mirar por sus cuerpos. 


[it seems that God, speaking in his way, had taken away from the 
slaves half of their power of understanding (I would add, consider- 
ing the great evil that it is to be a slave of slave shipmasters, that to 
endure it, he should have had it all taken away), not because one 
should believe that they have less perfect souls than the freest of men, 
but rather because that same vile condition of the body constricts the 
intellect within the soul. And they understand as if they had half the 
understanding, and they hunger as if they had a thousand appetites. 
... The master of slaves must have understanding in order to look 
out for their souls; he must have understanding to look out for their 
bodies. ]*° 


Sandoval restates the need to tend to the slaves’ physical needs to his Jesuit 
readers as well: “No solo resplandecen en este ministerio las obras de 
misericordia espirituales; mas tambien particularissimamente las corpo- 


rales.” (Not only do the spiritual acts of mercy shine in this ministry, but 
in this gesture of 


also more particularly the corporal ones.)*” Conversely, 
Sandoval en- 


mutual reconciliation between the enslaved and the free, 
courages Jesuits to convince slaves to obey and serve their masters faith- 
fully, whether they be good or bad masters: 

adir los esclavos, 


Pues para lo uno y lo otro digo, que se deven persu 
no sola- 


que esta su obligacion de servidumbre se ha de estender, 
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nente a servit y obedecer fielmente a los amos que So b enos 
I I 5) te u 
nansos y afables, sino tal l | ‘ . | ? 10S y desa- 
me 


bridos. 


[For both of them, I say that the slaves should be persuaded that their 
1 ’ 
bligation to servitude should extend not only to loyally serve and 
4 . 
obey the masters who are good, gentle, and kind but also those who 
58 
are mean, rude, and severe.] 


Interestingly, as Sandoval continues his encouragement of Obedience 
on the part of the slave, his language shifts, and he begins using the famil- 
iar second-person plural vosotros. This use of apostrophe serves the gen- 
eral rhetorical function of increasing persuasive power by shifting from a 
third-person narrative form to a more direct second-person. Yet its usage 
operates on another level as well. We should recall that this work serves in 
large part as a manual or practical guide to the ministry, and that the 
vosotros form is periodically used by Sandoval to address his fellow Jesuit 
readers as he instructs them in administration of the sacraments to Afri- 


can slaves. A few lines beyond where the above quote ends, the terms slave 
and master suddenly assume religious metaphor: 


pero si haziendo bien, y obedeciendo como estays obligados, sufris 


con paciencia, sin mormuracion, ni quexa, las injurias que os dizen 


Vuestros senores, con esto alcanzariais grandes gracias con vuestro 
Dios: In hoc enim vocati estis. Por. 


que vuestra vocacion, es para 
obedecer, 


no solamente a los sefores que os tratan con blandura, 
sino tambien a los que os tratan con as 
Christo, dize, padecio por vosotros, 
sigais sus pisadas. 


Pereza y os agravian. Porque 
dandoos exemplo, para que 


[but if in doing well, and obeying as you are obligated, you suffer 
with patience and without murmur, without complaint, the insults 


that your masters say to you, with this you will attain extensive 
Braces with your God: In hoc enim vocat 
tion is to obey, 


but also those 


1 estis. Because your voca- 
not only those masters who treat you with gentleness, 
who treat you roughly and do you harm. Because 


Christ, he says, suffered for you, giving you an example, so that you 
might follow in his steps. |? 


One should note the shift in usage from amos to senores, both words for 
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: but with slightly different connotations. This encouragement to 
sbedience is obviously directed to the Jesuit readers as well, who are after 
all, members of the Company of Jesus and assume the obligations that 
che ritle suggests. The analogy between the African slave and the pea 
slave of Christ” is clear, and salvation for both is to be found in humilit 
and following Christ’s example of enduring suffering and seen 
Farlier in the work, Sandoval makes another reference to Soaadenne 
oneself a “slave of Christ,” an image that came from Saint Paul, who 
incidentally appears throughout Sandoval for his devotion to the conver- 
sion of diverse peoples all over the globe. This earlier mention of the im- 
age appears in a passage that again gives primacy to the equality of souls 
as independent of color and the free or enslaved state of the body: 


porque el esclavo y el libre son una mesma cosa en Christo, y cada 
uno recibira el premio del bien o del mal que huviere hecho; ni la 
servidumbre nos quita, ni la libertad nos da: por que la una y la otra 
se pesan con el mesmo peso delante del Sefior: ni ay diferencia en los 
merecimientos del esclavo que bien sirve, ni del libre que goza de su 
libertad, porque la mayor dignidad de todas es servir a Cristo. Y por 
esto S. Pablo se gloria de ser esclavo de Christo, porque esta servi- 
dumbre es gloriosa, de la cual se precia el Apostol. 


[because the slave and the free man are the same in Christ, and each 
one will receive reward for the good or evil he has done. Neither does 
servitude take away from us, nor does freedom provide for us, be- 
cause each weighs the same in front of the Lord. Nor is there any 
difference between the merits of the slave who serves well and those 
of the free man who enjoys his liberty, for the greatest dignity of all 
is to serve Christ. And for this reason Saint Paul is proud of being a 
slave to Christ, for this servitude is glorious, and the apostle boasts 
of it, }®° 


Dale Martin examines the metaphors of “slavery as salvation” and 
“slave of Christ” in Pauline Christianity and finds that to call oneself or 
another a “slave of Christ” did not merely imply humility but rather the 
contrary: the very fact that so many early Christian authors use “slave of 
Christ/God” for those very figures they wish to hold up as authoritative 


Proves that the term was not heard as self-effacing. It was a title of author- 
ty and power by association. Slaves of Christ are those who represent 
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Christ; they are active in the world as Christ’s agents and wield his author. 
ity. Furthermore, it is expected that they will be rewarded with higher 
status, more authority, and more power." 

While affirming salvation for African slaves who loyally and humbly 
serve their masters, Sandoval is constructing an obvious space of author. 
ity for Jesuits (himself included) based on their own humility and willing- 
ness to serve the lowest of God’s human creatures. His suggestion is that if 
they accept service in this ministry, they may obtain the greater salvation 
it entails. According to Cesareo, the mimetic act by the missionary of 
becoming like the convert allows an increased human understanding be- 


tween the two: 


La capacidad de mimesis es, a la vez, lo que permite el accesso a la 
compasion, en el sentido de un morir y sufrir con el otro, un hacerse 
otro; una exhortacion al projimo, una invitacion a configurar un 
cuerpo comunitario en el que morir en Cristo y con él. 


[The capacity for mimesis is, at the same time, what permits access to 
compassion, in the sense of dying and suffering with the Other, be- 
coming the Other; an exhortation to a fellow human being, an invi- 
tation to configure the common body through which to die in Christ 
and with him.]* 


Of course, while for both African slaves and Jesuits in Sandoval’s text 
servitude implied spiritual glory, the consequences of subjugation for Af- 
ricans on other levels, including social and cultural, remain ambiguous 
and uncontested by Sandoval. Being an African slave, that is, had little in 
common with the religious metaphor of being a “slave of slaves.” More- 
over, Jesuits might tend to slaves as their spiritual slaves, but the truth 
remained that in reality, Jesuits were also counted among the masters of 
slaves. It must not be forgotten, however, that for a religious figure of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, spiritual salvation was the ultimate 
goal for humankind and greatly overshadowed the value of the material 
realm. The provision of a space for Africans therein was a significant step, 
although such an acknowledgment should not imply an apology of San- 
doval’s defense of slavery in the name of salvation. 

By incorporating selected letters and oral testimony of Jesuits and slave 
traders into his work, Sandoval indirectly reveals his views on the slave 
trade. To avoid stating a direct, critical opinion, he speaks in allegory, pits 
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those with firsthand experience in the trade against authorities on slavery 
or reports in one case to have laughed at what he considers a convonieiae 
of reality. The evidence he provides is purposefully Suspect at times in 
order to reveal the trade’s immoral, unjust nature: 


Hasta aqui los dichos de los testigos, los cuales cuan llenos estan de 
injusticias, quien no lo vera: y esto basta junto con lo que dizen los 
Dotores, para que veamos la circunspeccion y recato que sera bien 


tengamos en negocio tan dificultoso, y en que tan poco se repara. 


{Hitherto the words of the witnesses, which are full of injustices, as 
anyone can see. And this, together with what the doctors say, is 
sufficient for us to see the prudence and caution that we should 
exercise in such a difficult enterprise that receives so little notice.]°* 


Thus, while assuming a traditional, subservient, noninvolved position 
and claiming that a matter such as slavery should be left to be decided by 
the learned men, the modern, pragmatic Sandoval provides the reader 
with sufficient, strategically selected evidence to reason through the mat- 
ter. Ultimately, the Jesuit elaborates his argument in such a way that 
guides the reader to the desired conclusion: the slave trade is immoral and 
even illegal in many instances. Sandoval’s own involvement at the very 
center of slavery allows him to provide plenty of firsthand experience, 
much of it his own, making his deference to traditional texts more an 
obligatory gesture and rhetorical technique than sincere reliance upon 
their authority. At the same time, in his treatment of slavery, Sandoval 
hopes to create a space of spiritual equality for Africans and perhaps im- 
prove their conditions. He seems to intend to do so, however, without 
disrupting the existing social hierarchy, through a manipulation of the 
body/soul dichotomy. There is little doubt that Sandoval did in fact feel 
that Africans were better off as Christian slaves than free nonbelievers in 
their own lands, The obvious discomfort and compassion he feels in the 
face of their physical suffering is mitigated, then, by his turning it into a 
path to redemption, once again leaving the African body diminished as 
the soul is privileged. Textually, slavery becomes a metaphor and a method 
to raise both African slaves and Jesuits to salvation. It is at once a brutal 
reality to be endured (for Africans) in the name of eternal rewards, and 
4 source of power, authority, and glory (for Jesuits who serve Christ as 
slaves), 
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Conclusions 


In its every contradiction and paradox, De instauranda Aethiopum salute 
reveals itself to be the writing of a missionary whose cosmovision is in 
crisis due to the endless conflicts he is experiencing between Old World 
beliefs and New World surroundings. As a Spanish missionary in Carta- 
gena de Indias, Sandoval comes in daily contact with peoples that had 
previously existed for him only as ideas invented and distorted by histori- 
cal writing. Ultimately, he finds a way to accommodate the African as 
real, as human, and as potentially equal to Europeans on the spiritual 
plane. Because of a continued personal interaction between the two, the 
African is more fully humanized for the Jesuit. This occurs not only be- 
cause Sandoval needs to humanize black peoples for Jesuit readers, but 
also because he is incapable of turning away from the expressions of Afri- 
can humanity he witnesses continually in their joy, their cultural unique- 
ness, their suffering, their death. The body, specifically the body in pain, 
demands the Jesuit’s recognition and compassion. It also demands his re- 
consideration of antiquated concepts of difference. 

The baffling multitudes of cultures and peoples that Sandoval con- 
fronts textually in history and in his daily life must also be integrated into 
his understanding of the world. Because Sandoval never traveled to Af- 
rica, physical distance prevents him from fully integrating the overwhelm- 
ing chaos of information that has been passed on to him by history as well 
as oral and epistolary testimony. So, he transforms these multitudes of 
African groups into yet another source of potential glory: Christianity can 
impart the sameness and order so lacking among such disparate peoples. 
In the sphere of his daily reality, however, Sandoval takes a drastically 
different, more pragmatic and modern approach. Faced with Africans 
from numerous ethnicities whose languages he cannot speak, he decid- 
edly familiarizes himself with the ethnic groups, becoming able to iden- 
tify them by sight or by the sound of their spoken tongue. In order to 
preach the gospel to them, he recruits a team of interpreters to ensure that 
each convert truly understands what is being taught. Sandoval’s willing- 
ness to meet Africans as humans and in their own languages reveals an 
enormous shift in the accommodation of the other in the New World. 

Ultimately, however, Sandoval proves himself only partially modern in 
his epistemology, He is able to reconsider past history and revise outdated 
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notions when they contrast with his own experience or the contemporary 
experiences of his informants. He is even willing to harshly criticize the 
slave trade and hint at questioning the institution of slavery. When he feels 
that his criticism is too drastic, he places it in the testimony of another 
speaker, such as a slave trader, or he contains it in didactic anecdote. On a 
few occasions, he does make overt protests against the horror and injus- 
tice of the slavery he witnesses. But Sandoval’s modernity is truncated. He 
never completely eliminates his reliance on ancient explanations for race 
and blackness, nor is he willing to abandon the notion that Africans, 
though human, are inferior beings and secondary to white Europeans. 
Finally, his reliance on the primacy of the soul allows him to hide behind 
spirituality when addressing the corporal poverty of Africans in Carta- 
gena de Indias. The African body begs to be recognized as the product of 
an unjust institution. While Sandoval suffers for that body and encour- 
ages slave owners and missionaries alike to care for it, he eventually bows 
to tradition and transforms it into religious metaphor: the body that will 
be tended by the Jesuit “slave of slaves,” a mundane home for a soul that 
can be whitened and redeemed. 

Nonetheless, Sandoval’s text opens a space for the African in New 
World religion and historiography, one that had not existed prior to his 
writing. As we shall see in the next chapter, De instauranda provides a 
medium by which Africans may speak, albeit in a mediated form. In his 
efforts to valorize the peoples he calls etfopes, Sandoval includes moments 
in which the reader glimpses African meaning expressed on the body and 
upon objects and contained in embedded speech. 


Chapter 5 


Aethiopia Speaks 
Sandoval’s Ambivalent Page 


As Ihave shown in previous chapters, De instauranda Aethiopum salute is 
an exercise on the part of the author in establishing for his readership the 
humanity and spiritual worthiness of Africans and Aethiopians, or so- 
called black peoples, throughout the world. Because Sandoval hopes to 
create a place for Aethiopians within the church, he seeks to actively re- 
deem them in historical, cultural, and spiritual terms in order to make 
them more familiar and intelligible to a European audience, specifically 
his fellow Jesuits. In doing so, Sandoval treads a thin line between em- 
phasizing the erroneous beliefs and inferiority of Africans—conditions 
that demand missionary attention—and at the same time indicating the 
myriad of ways in which Africans are equal and similar to Europeans, 
which will ultimately facilitate and justify that missionary endeavor. It is 
precisely in the underscoring of the humanity and cultural integrity of 
Africans and Aethiopians that Sandoval gives voice to the peoples of 
whom he speaks. 

To accomplish the monumental task of presenting the plethora of 
Aethiopian populations to his audience, Sandoval incorporates details 
from classical texts of geography and history (such as Herodotus), along 
with the writings of medieval travelers like Marco Polo, and contempo- 
rary testimony and letters from missionaries, slave traders, and naviga- 
tors. Contained within these narratives are moments of reported speech of 
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the Other, which Sandoval eagerly incorporates into his text with multiple 
intentions, as We shall see. In each instance that the Jesuit includes the 
interpretive perspective of the African, his own motivation for doing so is 
countered, even betrayed, by the articulation of an alternative take on 
reality. The result is a page that provides insight into not only Sandoval’s 
rhetorical project but also a distinct production of meaning by the peoples 
he speaks about. 

In order to fully contemplate race and ethnicity in Sandoval’s text, and 
in the early Spanish American colonies in general, it is necessary to ad- 
dress these coexisting systems of meaning as they are expressed on ob- 
jects, the body, and space. Further, it is essential to evaluate not only how 
meaning is created by Aethiopians in the material world but also how it is 
subsequently represented in written and verbal forms by Sandoval’s infor- 
mants, and by the Jesuit himself, on the written page. Inevitably, the 
speech and actions of Africans are recorded by chroniclers or missionaries 
in ways that are consistent with the latter groups’ own historical objec- 
tives. The paradox is that writing —the very medium upon which literary 
critics and historians depend for research —is precisely what obscures ac- 
cess to the realities we struggle to uncover. The challenge is to interpret 
various mediums of subaltern expression in their embedded and reported 
forms within the diverse texts of the colonial archive.’ As a means to 
analyze moments of multidiscursivity in Sandoval’s text, this chapter first 
proposes a tool of discursive analysis with the notion of textual marron- 
age, aconcept that I develop to reveal how the slave manages to dodge the 
leveling authorial control of the colonial text by producing meaning con- 
trary to or beyond the semiotic limits of imperialist language. This type of 
analysis confronts the multiple levels of speech, meaning, and writing in 
colonial texts, examining the presences or utterances of the subaltern as 
well as the absences assigned by colonial writing.? While textual mar- 
ronage indicates evidence of Afro—Latin American strategies of resistance 
to colonialism through an often elusive, yet clearly anticolonialist dis- 
course, it signals at the same time the fragmentary and distorting nature of 


colonial writing. 


Marronage, Hybridity, and Heterogeneity 


maronage, and the 


The term marronage (spellings include marronnage, 
sses, all of 


anglicized maroonage) has been used to define several proce 
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which relate to flight from oppression and a corresponding desire for self. 
or group-preservation. The French marronage derives from cimarron, the 
Spanish word that originally referred to cattle that wandered off to the 
hills and became feral. Cimarron was subsequently applied to runaway 
slaves in the Spanish colonies beginning in the sixteenth century, and the 
term was quickly absorbed into the languages of all of the New World 
slaveholding colonies. Marronage, or cimarronaje in Spanish, by slaves of 
African descent was, above all, a rejection of bondage. In its more elabo- 
rate and extended forms, however, as in the creation of palenques, or 
runaway slave communities, it implied voluntary separation from white, 
Western culture and the creation of an independent society that placed 
increased emphasis on African and Afro-American cultural norms.} The 
experience of marronage was by no means singular in nature. Some indi- 
viduals removed themselves entirely from the circumstances, both physi- 
cal and discursive, of colonial domination and slavery, disappearing into 
the unreachable spaces of mountains and jungles. Others practiced a mea- 
sured resistance from within the slave system or fluctuated between the 
worlds of slavery and maroon life in a periodic petit marronage.‘ In all of 
its various forms, the practice of marronage as a strategy for survival has 
existed throughout Latin America, especially the Caribbean, since the 
early 1500s. 

Marronage as the discursive strategy and tool that I would like to 
elaborate for the case of Sandoval is a textual phenomenon as much as it 
is a historical and cultural one. It is useful here not because Sandoval’s text 
deals specifically with maroons or incidents of flight, but rather because it 
captures how the African subject escapes total codification by the colonial 
writer and exercises a counterproduction of meaning on the page. As 
such, it shares some important characteristics with hybridity. Both hy- 
bridity and marronage function as tactics of cultural resistance within an 
imposed structure of power, such as colonialism or slavery. While neither 
completely annihilates the overarching system, each manages to destabi- 
lize it through a perpetual questioning of or repositioning against that 
system. By continually securing or creating an alternate discursive exist- 
ence within the structure, both processes undermine the leveling impulses 
of colonial or imperial hegemony. Contemporary critics choose to see dis- 
cursive hybridity as linked to the colonialism that began with Renaissance 
expansion, and so both textual marronage and hybridity arise from a 
common context of discursive competition. For postcolonialists, hybrid- 
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Meo n inevitable result of coloni: ilo ierh a, 
ity is both a nial domination in its written forms 


as well as a performative strategy against it, because it serves as a mecha- 
nism for continued counterdiscourse against the homogenizing forces in- 
tended by modernity. 

The division of subjectivity that allows such a slippery movement 
between the worlds of the center and periphery, of the colonizer and 
colonized, however, is philosophically and politically unviable for some 
critics. That the line between oppressor and oppressed be blurred only 
diffuses the potential revolutionary power of the subaltern. In 1988, for 
example, when Gayatri Spivak published her groundbreaking essay “Can 
the Subaltern Speak?” a flurry of citation in colonial and postcolonial 
criticism resulted, both affirming and contesting her conclusion, which 
stated that: no, the subaltern cannot speak, a position she has subse- 
quently readjusted. While hers is a twentieth-century concern, revolving 
around Indian nationalism and its implications for feminism in the deyel- 
oping world, many of her points are relevant to the Latin American cul- 
tural scenario. Spivak indicates the dual nature of representation: to rep- 
resent as proxy (as one who stands in for the Other) and to represent as to 
make a portrait of—or to write—the Other. According to her, neither 
mode allows the subaltern to speak when a colonial authority under- 
takes the task, even when the mediator between colonized and colonialist 
speaks on behalf of the colonized, since in both cases the representing 
subject is in one way or another politically or economically aligned with 
hegemony. This critique extends, of course, to the intellectual who seeks 
textual solidarity with the subaltern. Central to the issue of representation 
is the problem of the heterogeneous position of the subaltern: Spivak in- 
sists that “the colonized subaltern is irretrievably heterogeneous.” This 
refers not simply to the multitude of subaltern subjectivities present in the 
colonial sphere but more significantly to the various, and relative, posi- 
tions of colonial status from which a single subject might articulate itself. 
What legitimacy as a subaltern can one claim, she asks, for a subject that 
stands both inside and outside hegemony, or any form of colonial domi- 
nation, at the same time? 

_ But the inevitable multiple positioning of the ¢ 
imply the impossibility of reconstituting utterances as cl We 
hegemony, Hegemony itself is a fragmented stance. So, while it may be 
futile to reconstruct subalterity as an integral framework or ideological 
*Ystem, individual expressions of resistance within texts may be made 


olonial subject need not 
early counter to 
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meaningful through contextualization. This coexistence of perspective of 
the “speaking” subject points to the relevance of hybridity. "4 

Hybridity should not be understood as a fusion between ake distinct 
discourses, dominant and subaltern, or colonialist and colonized. Nor 
should cultural and literary critics become mired in nineteenth-century 
biological or racial notions of hybrid species that imply, some argue, ste- 
rility and impotence. After all, theory—as well as science—of the recent 
past has largely undone the biological basis for race. Further, neither 
Mikhail Bakhtin nor Homi Bhabha sees hybridity as an “offspring” of 
two distinct discourses, nor do they identify a conciliatory melding of 
elements in their respective concepts of hybridity. Rather, each is acutely 
aware of—and what’s more, eager to underscore—the power dynamics 
that are at work within a written text. Bakhtin’s artistic hybridity, one of 
the elements he signals as contributing to heteroglossia in the novel, rec- 
ognizes this tension of discursive difference and emphasizes the antago- 
nism between different systems of language: “Thus, there are always two 
consciousnesses, two language-intentions, two voices and consequently 
two accents participating in an intentional and conscious artistic hy- 
brid.” Such a notion anticipates the subsequent embrace in literary theory 
of Derrida’s difference and the indeterminacy of the sign. Bhabha’s hy- 
bridity similarly insists on the process of continual confrontation between 
colonizer and colonized within the text: 


{Hybridity] is not a third term that resolves the tension between two 
cultures, or the two scenes of the book, in a dialectical play of recog- 
nition. . .. Hybridity is a problematic of colonial representation and 
individuation that reverses the effects of the colonialist disavowal, so 
the other ‘denied’ knowledges enter upon the dominant discourse 
and estrange the basis of its authority—its rules of regulation.” 


Thus, while it is true that hybridity as a strategy for cultural resistance or 
discursive participation does not provide the means for a complete dis- 
mantling of the power structure it contests, it does provide the means to 
engage and contest that power. Hybridity as a process insinuates transfor- 
mation by demanding that dominant culture perpetually re-imagine and 
redefine itself vis-a-vis its Others. 

Heterogeneity —of the individual subject and across society — fuels hy- 
bridity. Consequently, just as hybridity obliges the colonial or imperial 
center to confront the heterogeneity of its colonized subjects, it also re- 
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quires an examination of the monolithic invention of empire or nation. I 
propose In this chapter that a recognition of the heterogeneity of the colo- 
nial subject in eaneecon de Indias contributes to the creation ofa seman- 
tic field upon which anticolonialist utterances may be identified, specifi- 
cally within colonel texts like missionary treatises. Homi Bhabha and 
Robert Young identify heterogeneity as the very site of resistance, a site 
that makes the subaltern not irretrievable but rather discursively acces- 
sible, given it provides the means for (and evidence of) the coexistence of 
differing semiotic values. Each recognizes that a single text embodies in 
its production—and conveys in its reception—multiple possible mean- 
ings.* 

Always positioning itself against a plural semiotics, imperial discourse 
founds itself on the illusion of the unitary. It promotes the pretense of a 
nation in possession of a single, timeless subjectivity at the center. But 
hybridity reveals that both the colonizer and the colonized are heteroge- 
neous, despite imperial intentions to affirm the contrary. Here I would 
like to apply Robert Young’s revelation of imperial Britain in the nine- 
teenth century as anything but singular in voice, to Spain at the moment of 
its entrance into the New World. Young states: “Fixity of identity is only 
sought in situations of instability and disruption, of conflict and change. 
Despite these differences, the fundamental model has not altered: fixity 
implies disparateness; multiplicity must be set against at least a notional 
singularity to have any meaning.”’ The myth of Spain’s singularity at the 
time of the initial conquest of the Americas is perpetually reiterated on the 
grounds that the consolidation of the crowns of Isabel de Castilla and 
Fernando de Aragon in the 1470s had made the country a unified nation, 
and further, that the completion of the Reconquest in 1492, combined 
with the expulsion of the Jews, set forth a singular Catholic, Spanish iden- 
tity. But this was not the case: regional tensions within Spain remained 
strong and were exacerbated when Isabel died in 1504. Even under Em- 
peror Charles V (Charles I of Spain), territorial possessions in both the 
Old World and the New were so vast and varied that there was a question- 
able sense of sameness or singular identity within the empire. The vigor- 
ous yet failed efforts made toward a homogeneous society are evidenced 
by the sporadically stringent enforcement of the Inquisition and the vari- 
ous expulsions of morisco and converso populations that never succeeded 
in purging the empire of its cultural and religious complexities. Thus, 
rather than a unified, homogeneous nation, Spain was a country with a 
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long history of ethnic, linguistic, and cultural mixing and a deep sense of 


regionalism. 

With the transfer of this already fragmen 
and the scene of conquest, Spanish colonialis 
landscape and varied indigenous populations, 
from Africa and later Asia. In the New World, 
religious and cultural Others on what should b 


level playing field of production of meaning. Of 
and the rhetoric of empire have always striven to impose the opposite 


sentiment. But, in fact, this was new terrain: literally, a world that had to 
be accommodated linguistically and culturally by Europeans and Afri- 
cans, and reaccommodated by indigenous peoples. Here, then, were colo- 
nies that, both spatially and in terms of power, were already located at the 
margins of a multiple Spanish identity. Understandably, a shared material 
world interpreted in multiple ways is a necessary and, in fact, unavoidable 
result of this contact. A definite heterogeneous fragmentation of meaning 
dominates the landscape of colonial society. 

Among the colonized, the African slave also occupies multiple social 
and discursive positions within the colony. Furthermore, the slave, par- 
ticularly the runaway, can reside both inside and outside of colonialism 
simultaneously. Consider, for example, the maroon who, on the basis of 
an agreement of pacification with authorities is able to move freely be- 
tween the city and the palenque; or the slave in the Portuguese colonies 
who spends time in the weekend quilombos. Africans in the Americas 
came from varied ethnicities, some of which had long-standing interre- 
lationships and acknowledged norms of status and interaction. Further, 
there were many types of slavery and many types of freedom, thus pro- 
ducing multiple subjectivities for Africans in the Americas. Slaves and 
maroons dodge colonial writing in part because they can occupy more 
than one subjectivity, but also because they exist beyond the means of 
signification or the limits of knowing by the colonizer. Palenques, it should 


ted identity to the Americas 
m met with a hugely diverse 
as well as peoples imported 
then, Spain confronted its 
e considered a much more 
course, colonial discourse 


be recalled, were geographically isolated and often existed in a state of 
necessary fluidity. Thus we find that the African voice can appear textu- 
ally in moments of rebellion, in service to colonial authorities, or when 
pacified or punished. But the African can just as quickly disappear into 
the site of the unknowable, and thus unrepresentable, by moving beyond 
the geographic and discursive bounds of colonialism. This is an explicit 
and elementary example of textual marronage, in which the African sub- 
altern avoids a complete colonial inscription. 
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Questioning the Other 


Since Sandoval’s text begins with a description of the regions of the world 
that belong to the category of Aethiopia he creates, it is natural that the 
first glimpses of reported subaltern speech the reader encounters are those 
of Africans questioning the nature and authority of the European divinity 
as they are confronted with Christianity in their own lands. Most of these 


words supposedly spoken by African peoples are transposed from mis- 


sionary accounts, including Jesuit ones. We saw in the last chapter, for 
example, the Moor who reportedly questions the local priest or Bexerim 
in Guinea, who in turn responds to the Moor’s query about why whites 
are free while blacks are slaves with the explanation that God had created 
whites first and whites should thus be served by their younger brothers.” 
A closer consideration of this questioning by the Moor is ideal to set forth 
n examination of numerous related statements that Sandoval incorpo- 


a 
es into his work. It is significant, for example, that the individual who 


rat 
questions European social and racial hierarchy is a Moor, since from the 
Spanish perspective, the question he poses has already been answered by 
history with the events of the Reconquest. Placed in the mouth of a Moor, 
the question is merely rhetorical and not threatening within the pages of a 
Christian missionary text. The fact that the Muslim faith was widespread 
and embraced by North Africans as well as many sub-Saharan Africans in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is diminished by Sandoval, who 
points to that fact that as Muslims, Africans are in need of Christian mis- 
sionary works. The Bexerim priest is granted the final authority in the 
query, in part because his response ends the chapter, as if the last com- 
manding word had been spoken. But other factors are at work here as 
well. The Bexerim principal, whom Sandoval equates to a sacerdote, is a 
local religious figure who in the Jesuit’s account of the story is convinced 
of the superiority of white culture and religion. The Moor is silenced and 
his perspective squelched not by a European Christian but rather by a 
local convert who has come to see the “truth” of things. By allowing the 
native Christian to express the Christian belief, Sandoval reveals the illu- 
sions he maintains about the potential of African conversion. 

The Moor’s question is posed nonetheless in the text, suggesting in 
itself the existence of an alternative perspective. This perspective, espe- 
cially in its tendency to speak about the colonizer, resists silencing. In 
speaking about Aethiopians in the ways he does, Sandoval also allows 
them to speak. What is often unanticipated by the missionary—and by 
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any missionary—is that the European or Christian could become the ob- 
ject of another's gaze, the object of the Other’s discourse. When faced with 
this uncomfortable reality, Sandoval suggests that what are ultimately as- 
sertions of power are best contested not with violence but with the truth 
of Christian doctrine, which equally asserts European dominance. De- 
spite his efforts to counter and diffuse reports of the very reasonable 
doubts expressed by Aethiopians, however, glimpses of their own vision 
of the world still manage to surface. Sandoval cites the experiences of 
Francis Xavier among the Paravas (at the southern tip of India) as re- 


corded by Ignatius: 


“También preguntaron, si era Dios blanco 0 negro, por la diferencia 
de colores, que vian en los hombres, y porque aqui todos son negros, 
y acada uno le parece mejor su rostro y su hechura, piensan que Dios 
es negro; como si fuessen mas hermosos los hombres negros, que los 
blancos. De aqui viene, que los idolos dellos, por la mayor parte son 
negros, y untados con azeite, que guelen muy mal y estan con tal 
fealdad, que espantan.” 


(“They also asked if God was black or white, because of the differ- 
ence in colors that they saw in men. And since here they are all black 
and each man believes his own face and form to be the best, they 
believe that God is black, as if black men were more beautiful than 
white men. Hence their idols are mostly black and smeared with oil 
so they smell bad and are so ugly that they are frightening.” ]!! 


Sandoval adds from another report of Francis Xavier’s work in the region 
again that the Paravas wanted to know the color of the true God, “en- 
tendiendo en favor de su color, que la misma devia de ser la Divina” (be- 
lieving it to be their color, which must be the divine one).'2 The tone of the 
above quote, which reveals a general disgust with blackness as well as the 
idea that peoples might consider it to be the aesthetic ideal for the human 
body, attempts to undermine native assertions of epistemological auton- 
omy. The missionaries reject blackness as a positive value and cast it as a 
source of ugliness and the scatological. But the preference for and identi- 
fication with blackness as aesthetic or divine appears numerous times in 
the text as a colonized utterance and defies Sandoval’s attempts to dimin- 
ish the alternative perspective. 

In another instance of his efforts to aggrandize the geographic bound- 
aries of Aethiopia, Sandoval claims that Marco Polo reported that the 
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peoples of the Malabar coast in India were also black. Here again the text 
refers to a desire to enhance blackness on the part of the Other. The Jesuit 


is clearly baffled by the love for the black self expressed by these people: 


los cuales [hombres y mugeres] estiman en tanto la color negra que 
tienen y se precian tanto della, y les parece estar con ella tan gentiles 
hombres, que buscan artificios e invenciones con que ennegrecerse 
mas; y cuanto mas negros, tanto mas lindos y bellos creen parecer: y 
assi untan a los muchachos tres vezes cada semana con un cierto 
azeite con que se ponen muy negros. En resolucion el mas negro es 
tenido por mas hermoso: y esto es en tanto grado, que hacen las 
imagines de sus dioses negrissimas, diziendo, que los dioses son 
negros: y por el contrario pintan a los demonios blancos, sinificando 
con esta pintura su gran fealdad. 


{these (men and women) who hold their black color in such high 
esteem and take such pride in it and feel that it makes them so elegant 
that they look for tricks and inventions to make themselves blacker. 
And the more black they are, the more handsome and beautiful they 


believe themselves to look. And so they rub the children three times 
a week with a certain oil that makes them very black. In short, the 
blackest is held to be the most beautiful. And this is to such a degree 
that they make the images of their gods very black, saying that the 
gods are black. On the contrary, they paint the devils white, indicat- 
ing with this color their great ugliness.]"° 


Even in Sandoval’s own text, which casts darkness as evil and clings to 
the privileging of whiteness as divine, this alternate vision that embraces 


blackness manages to communicate a distinct value system. Sandoval 

does little to immediately contradict it, although he does follow up the 

passage with other indications of the lack of civilization prevalent among 

“los naturales destos Reinos Malavares” (the natives of these kingdoms of | 
Malabar), such as a general nudity, the practice of cremation of the dead, 

and the adoration of the cow.'4 Certainly, Sandoval hopes that such a 

contextualization will qualify as erroneous these autonomous assertions 

regarding beauty and divinity made by peoples of color. 

Aethiopian voices in De instauranda do not simply question white no- 
tions of divinity but also flatly refuse to adopt the Christian God. San- 
doval relates the story of Augustinian missionaries who traveled to Soco- 
tora (Socotra, an island off the horn of Africa that currently belongs to 
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South Yemen) in the hopes of converting what he calls the Biduinos, or 


Bedouins. The missionaries h : 
Christianize the population there despite having the cooperation of the 


local leader, or Xeque (a term Sandoval uses across geographies to mean 
religious or political leader, which he is likely phonetically transcribing 
from sheik, or jeque in Spanish). The Xeque calls together the leaders of 
the island so that the missionaries may speak with them. A refusal to 
report will be punished with decapitation, which initially, the principales, 
or leaders, are willing to risk. When they do eventually appear, their re- 
sponse to the Xeque reveals a vehement rejection of European religion 


and culture: 


ave been unsuccessful in their attempts to 


Bien sabes tu Xeque, que eres nuestro Principe, y nosotros tus 
criados y vassallos de tu padre; nosotros bien sabemos para lo que tu 
nos llamas, que es para que obedezcamos a estos frailes y nos suge- 
temos a su ley, lo cual ningun Biduino ha de hazer; y si por esso nos 
quieres mandar cortar las cabezas, bien puedes hazerlo luego. . . . 
Nosotros tenemos diferentes costumbres, y ni las nuestras les con- 
tentan a ellos, ni las suyas a nosotros: nosotros adoramos la Luna, 


que vemos cada dia, ellos a su Christo, que no sabemos quien es, ni 
nunca lo vimos: Nosotros nos circundamos como moros, ellos dizen 
que es gran pecado en su ley: Nosotros tenemos por costumbre cor- 
tarnos las manos, conforme a nuestras leyes: ellos lo tienen por cosa 
barbara; los cuales, con su sobervia piensan que somos barbaros: 
Nosotros no vestimos mas que estos Cambolines, y con ellos an- 
damos contentos hasta la muerte; y ellos bien ves los habitos que 
traen, y como andan embueltos en ellos: nosotros dexamos crecer el 
cabello de la cabeza y barba y es nuestra honra; ellos se lo cortan, y 
sus Caziques tienen por ley, cortarlos a navaja. Quien pues los mete 
con nosotros? por que razon nos vienen a inquietar aca? que quieren 
desta isla? que de sus moradores? 


[You well know, Xeque, that you are our prince, and we are your 
servants and vassals of your father. We well know the reason why 
you have summoned us. It is so that we obey these friars and we 
submit to their religion, which no Bedouin shall do. And if for that 
reason you wish to have our heads cut off, then you may do so. . - - 
We have different customs, and neither ours satisfy them, nor theirs 
satisfy us. We worship the moon that we see each day; they worship 
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their Christ, whom we do not know, nor have we ever seen him, We 
circumcise ourselves like Moors; they say it is a great sin according 
to their religion. We have the custom of cutting off hands, consistent 
with our laws; they see it as a barbarous thing, they who with their 
arrogance think that we are barbarous. We wear only these humble 
clothes, and as such we go around content in them until we die; and 
you can see what robes they wear, and how they go around wrapped 
up in them. We let our hair and beards grow and it is our honor; they 
cut theirs and their chiefs have the custom of shaving. Who, then, 
brings them here among us? For what reason do they come here to 


disturb things? What do they want from this island? What do they 
want from the people who live here?! 


This list of characteristics that emphasizes difference as it pits one cos- 
movision and religion against another claims a subaltern origin. Yet it can 
also be read ambivalently. Contained in each of the affirmations by the 
Bedouins of their own cultural norms is also, from a European, Christian 
perspective, the basis of justification for an imposition of order and civili- 
zation in a barbarous world. Ideas about the alteration of the body, muti- 
lation as punishment, or clothing and hair length as signs of difference 
could easily be read by Christians as indicators of a need to bring less 
civilized people into the realm of religious salvation. There is no doubt 
that Sandoval, in his role as missionary, also wants to underscore for his 
Jesuit readers the possible difficulties that they may confront in their en- 
deavors. Nevertheless, this discourse that pits a potentially colonized “us” 
against a colonizing “them” makes important statements about that dif- 
ference, indicating above all the significance of an origin of identity that 
the group recognizes as timeless. The speaker points to the irrelevance of 
the message of the intruders; the invisibility, both literal and figurative, 
of their god; and the unwanted presence of these incongruent strangers 
among them on their island. 


ni hemos de hazer lo que ellos quieren, ni consentir que vivan entre 
nosotros, y antes sufriremos que nos quiten las cabezas a todos, que 
tratar con ellos. . .. y no puede ser mejor muerte que por conservar 
las costumbres de nuestros padres mas perder nuestra ley y lo que 
ellos nos dexaron, no lo hemos de hazer; las cabezas aqui las tienes. 


[Neither shall we do what they want nor allow them to live among 
us. And we would sooner have all of our heads cut off than deal with 
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them And there is no better death than one that conserves the 

customs of our forefathers. And we refuse to lose our religion and 
16 

what they left to us. You may take off our heads. | 


In Sandoval’s narration, in fact, despite efforts to adapt themselves to the 
Socotran culture by letting their hair grow long and living among the 
people for years, the Augustinian missionaries never did succeed in con- 
verting them and eventually returned to India. Not surprisingly, Sandoval 
finishes the chapter by stating that it was to be a Jesuit, Francis Xavier, 
who was eventually successful at evangelizing the Bedouins. In doing so, 
he imposes a textual control upon the space that had been temporarily 
created for subaltern expression: “hablando rindio, y sugeto a la Ley 
Evangelica esta gente, por mas agreste, mas barbara e indomita que se le 
mostrava.” (By speaking, he subdued and subjected these people to evan- 
gelical law, despite how uncultured, how barbarous and indomitable they 
appeared to him.)!” And yet again, the Jesuit mission is portrayed as suc- 
cessful in the wake of other orders’ failures. 

Sandoval’s very project paradoxically obliges him to give voice to the 
subaltern and then subsequently attempt to undo its authority. At times he 
minimizes gestures of cultural autonomy by contextualizing them within 
error, as seen above. In the example we are about to see, he decontex- 
tualizes the words of Amerindians in order to make a statement about the 
necessity of allowing Africans in the Americas to be baptized and practice 
their Christian faith. Sandoval finds that it is often the slave owners who 
impede the religious activity of their slaves, and he criticizes the obstacles 
they create. Again, the Jesuit refers to a Xeque, certainly a misnomer for a 
chief (cacique) or religious leader within an unspecified indigenous group 
in New Granada: 


En una annual historia del nuevo Reyno de Granada he leido, que 
guiando un Xeque (assi Ilaman al Sacerdote de sus idolos) a los Es- 
panoles a unos soterraneos, de donde sacaron doscientos idolos 
todos de oro fino, cuando los vid fuera el Xeque, se cayo desmayado 
con un tristeza tan mortal, que se entendi6 acer espirado: hizieron 
diligencias para bolverlo en si: y en estando ya en su acuerdo, dixo: 
Mejor me huviera sido aver muerto, que verme privado de mis 
dioses. O Espafiles, porque no me dexaste morir! 


[In an annual history of the New Kingdom of Granada, I read about 
a Xeque (which is how they call the priest of their idols), who was 
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guiding the Spaniards to some caves, from where they took two 
hundred idols of pure gold. When the Xeque saw the idols removed 
he fainted with such a mortal sadness that they thought he had died, 
They did all they could to bring him come back to his senses, and 
once he had come to, he said: | would have been better off dead than 


to see myself deprived of my gods. Oh, Spaniards, why did you not 
let me die!]'® 


Interestingly, Sandoval is able to demonstrate compassion for the man 
whose religion has been profaned, but he is unable to transpose Amer- 
indian suffering of cultural destruction onto the same Africans for whose 
benefit he communicates the story. He defends the necessity and right of 
African slaves in Cartagena de Indias to receive God regularly there. Nev- 
ertheless, the subaltern voice that he employs to support his arguments 
and that speaks of a preference for death over Christianization and loss of 
its own religious identity is quickly relativized by the Jesuit in an effort to 


diminish its force of identity: 


Pues si este barbaro tanto sentimiento hazia por ver que le apartavan 
de unos dioses falsos de quienes no podia recebir bien alguno, que 
sentimiento haran Christianos de verse apartar tan sin razon, y 
remedio de aquel Sefior? . . . que la mayor perdida que uno puede 


tener, es dexalle sin su Dios. 


[For if this barbarian felt so much upon seeing that some false gods 
from whom he could receive no benefit at all were being taken away 
from him, how might Christians feel upon seeing themselves sepa- 
rated so unjustly and helplessly from their Lord? . . . for the greatest 
loss one can suffer is to be left without his God.]"” 


In the two examples cited above that Sandoval incorporates into his 
text with strategic intent, the Jesuit is aware of the dangerous authenticity 


of the subaltern voice that he is manipulating. Yet he depends on the anti- 
he utterances in order to advance the 


Christian, anti-European nature of t 
lieving peoples. Initially, he must 


need for missionary work among nonbe 
bolster his defense of the Aethiopian Other as fully human and in posses- 


sion of free will. Humanity and free will are, in part, the forces that have 
determined cultural difference. The Aethiopian—and consequently the 
African in Cartagena, it should be recalled —not only must be established 
as worthy of Christianity but also must be capable of deciding to embrace 
itwillfully. Thus a valorization of aspects of the Other’s culture and recog- 
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nition of his capacity for reason (albeit limited) is essential. But, by speak- 
ing from a perspective that explicitly pronounces European superiority, 
Sandoval simultaneously signals a tendency toward subaltern error in 
some social behavior or religious practice, that is, a leaning toward the 
barbarous on some level. In short, the free will that has allowed Aethi- 
opian peoples to develop their unique cultures, at times worthy of praise, 
at times extremely erroneous, is the same freedom of choice that will al- 
low them to choose Christianity. The text’s promotion of colonization 
and missionary work among these peoples is defended heavily on both 
manifestations of free will. 

Sandoval is conscious of how the African voice may—and in fact at 
times does—defy the authority of his text. Each utterance, after all, re- 
veals an internal system of meaning that counters colonization and repels 
complete epistemological access by Europeans. And the fact that Sando- 
val integrates the words or meanings of Aethiopian peoples into his text 
does not imply that he has a strict control over those meanings. By remoy- 
ing them from their proper and original site of enunciation, the mission- 
ary intends to strip these utterances of their anti-empirical vigor. He incor- 
porates them according to his own intentions and usage, very much aware 
that if he does not carefully contain them through contextualization, he 
runs the risk of betraying his own colonialist position. Thus, he dimin- 
ishes content through placement and commentary within his text. 

What demands to be recognized in Sandoval’s work, then, is the impor- 
tance of the moment of interpretation to any utterance or creation of 
meaning. There are at least two sites of enunciation for these meanings, 
one being the original utterance external to the text and internal to the 
group for whom the meaning was intended. The second and subsequent 
sites are those of representation by missionaries and chroniclers. While 
the primary meaning may be obscured by misrepresentation or manipula- 

tion, traces of its origin still remain in the text that contains it, creating the 
existence of parallel discourses by colonizer and subaltern that meet in the 
same general utterance. In the examples cited above, the subaltern dem- 
onstrates a resistance to colonial imposition through physical and verbal 
acts that cannot be denied despite their minimization by Sandoval. What’s 
more, the flexibility of meaning is further revealed by Sandoval’s own 
fluctuating commentary on the expression of the Other, which varies ac- 
cording to position in the text and the thrust of what he wishes to commu- 
nicate. Recall that in the case of the Bedouins on the island of Socotra who 
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resisted Christianization by the Augustinian monks, Sandoval uses words 
like rindio (subdued) and suget6 (subjected) to describe how Francis 
Xavier was successful in the conversion of this people that was “barbara 
e indomita” (barbarous and indomitable). Much later in the text, how- 
ever, in a chapter of the fourth and final book, where Sandoval is making 
an ultimate effort to convince his fellow Jesuits to emulate the gentle acts 
of missionary kindness of Francis Xavier in the conversion of Aethiopian 
peoples, he returns to the story of the Socotran Bedouins, as he promised 
the reader he would. The overt rebelliousness of the Bedouins is now soft- 
ened, as is the aggressive language of conversion that was used in the 


previous reference: 


Todo lo quebranta la blandura, todo lo sugeta la humildad, todo lo 
acaba el sufrimiento, por senas (hasta esas intenta el zelo de la gloria 
divina) y acciones exteriores, y con exemplo de cosas materiales les 
predicé, e instruyo lo mejor que pudo en la Fe, todo el tiempo que 
alli se detuvieron. No ay lenguage mas claro, ni mas poderosa elo- 
cuencia, que la de la caridad, aun cuando es muda. 


[Softness breaks everything, humility subjects all, and suffering ends 
all things. With signs (divine glory attempts even those) and overt 
actions, and with the example of material things he preached to 
them and taught the faith the best that he could the whole time they 
were there. There is no language more clear, nor more powerful 
eloquence than that of charity, even when it is mute.]”° 

Sandoval employs the baroque rhetorical trope of paradox to characterize 
the difficulty of transmitting the gospel to peoples who speak diverse lan- 
guages. The emphasis on the visual in religious conversion and instruction 
through example is equally proper to seventeenth-century conversion. By 
means of this nonverbal communication, Francis Xavier is able to baptize 
the first Socotrans, a success thoroughly celebrated by Sandoval in his 
textual idealization of the event. 

As the last sentence of the above quote reveals, linguistic difference as 
an obstacle to human communication and to the missionary process in 
Particular is a familiar phenomenon for Sandoval. It is natural that he 
would embrace the gesture of Christian kindness as the perfect universal 
sign. He is confronted daily, after all, by the difficulties in communicating 
the gospel to Africans of numerous different ethnicities, whose languages 
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he does not speak. Aware of how meaning is created and interpreted dif- 


ferently by distinct groups, he imposes his own interpretations, or at least 
usages, of the signs he confronts not only int 
but also in the meanings they inscribe on their body and the objects that 
surround them.2! As in the cases of reported speech, Sandoval does not 
have exclusive control over African inscriptions on the body and objects, 
nor does he claim to. Rather, both surfaces are palimpsest in nature, car- 
rying not only the meaning that creator or bearer Maples but also the 
meanings that the reader imposes on those signs, often in error. 

An important example in De instauranda of how this dual or multiple 
inscription of meaning takes place occurs in the forms of body decoration 
by Africans. As part of his attempt to lend category to the bewildering 
ethnic groups he encounters in Cartagena de Indias, primarily so that he 
may learn how to approach each group with the gospel, he locates identi- 
fying markers on their bodies. These markers include tattoos, sharpened 
teeth, manipulation of the lips and mouth, circumcision, scarification, 
and other forms of body alteration. Sandoval elaborates on the details of 


he speech of the subaltern 


the placement, shapes, and colors of the body writing so that other mis- 
sionaries will also be able to identify the ethnic group of individuals, and 
he certainly recognizes that the markings have meaning within the groups 
and function as well as signs of differentiation between them: “Conocense 
estas naciones de ordinario por las senales del rostro y del cuerpo.” [These 
nations normally recognize each other by markings on the face and body.|” 
At the very least, as with blackening, Sandoval recognizes that body alter- 
ation may signify beautification: “y causanles alguno modo de hermo- 
sura” (and it gives them some sense of beauty).”’ In the case of circumci- 
sion, he states that while sinful from a Christian perspective, he has been 
informed that it serves a hygienic purpose: “Y muchos dellos {los Bijoes 
de Guinea] dizen que la causa de circuncidarse es la salud, y porque 
puedan tener sin dafio della, muchas mujeres.” (And many of them (the 
Bijago people of Guinea) say that they circumcise for reasons of health, 
and so that they can have many women without health risk.)”4 Sandoval, 
however, as an outside observer, can attribute to these corporal alter- 
ations little more than an attempted interpretation, as when he clumsily 


tries to explain the preference for filed or sharpened teeth among the 
Zape peoples: 


Finalmente estas castas, 


y todas las que hemos referido generalmente 
se labran los dientes, mas por pulicia y gala que no por limpieza: 
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pues no se les da nada se quede la comida entre las muelas cuando 


comen, porque no se echa de ver: y sienten mucho si se queda entre 
los dientes: y entre ellos es caso de menos valer no tener los dientes 
labrados, ni salen en publico, ni tratan con gentes hasta que se los 


labren. 


(Finally, these castes, and all those we have referred to, generally file 
their teeth, more for adornment and show than for cleanliness. For 
it does not bother them at all if food gets stuck between their molars 
when they eat, because it cannot be seen. But they feel bad if it gets 
stuck between their front teeth. Among them it is considered less 
worthy to not have filed teeth. They neither go out in public nor 
interact with people until they are filed.|?° 


While body decorations allow Sandoval to approach the peoples they 
identify with the proper interpreters, his access to the African meanings 
they convey is strictly limited. Nor does the missionary’s perspective de- 
part from the Christian belief that the human body is a divine creation not 
to be profaned by alteration. Not surprisingly, slave owners were alarmed 
by corporal decorative practices and the meanings they were unable to 
access: “muchos no quieren comprar estos negros assi senalados por el 
pavor que les causa verlos y assi los dan por menor precio.” (Many do not 
want to buy these blacks with markings because of the fear it causes to see 
them, and so they are sold at a lower price.)*° 

For the African peoples of whom Sandoval speaks, tattooing signified 
group membership, social status, and beautification. Their bodies repre- 
sented on the page, like the utterances that are recorded in a colonial 
written text, are certainly deformed in that representation. By merely 
gazing upon them and trying to describe them, Sandoval distorts them in 
his misinterpretations. But they exist nonetheless, connoting a simulta- 
neous meaning that the Jesuit cannot reach or contain entirely in his 
text. And so on top of the initial African inscription, Sandoval places his 
own, the indicator of origin and the corresponding language that he 
must employ to approach each group. The body is not erased, it is sim- 
ply re-written, reinscribed by a distinct interpretive system. The African 
symbols do not cease to exist for the groups for whom they signify; 
rather they are obscured by representation and writing. Throughout the 
text, the moments of eruption—and elusiveness—of the Other’s speech 
and creation of meaning vary in their degree of accessibility to the origi- 
nal text. 
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The sacrament of baptism—the ultimate act of Christianization in De 
instauranda, and the primary objective of the entire text— produces many 
alent interpretive moments. Baptismal water, which from a 


an element that heals, cleanses, and saves, is read 
ays correspond to that origi- 


such ambiv 


Christian perspective is 
by Africans in multiple ways that do not alw 
emptive meaning. African interpretations of baptism are at times 


nal, red 
27 One notices in the Africans’ reac- 


positive and at others quite negative. 
tions to both baptism and its corresponding symbols a glimpse of an alter- 


nate or subaltern manner of interpreting signs, in this case, the sign of 


baptismal water: 

Y venido a averiguar el concepto que los baptizados an hecho de su 
baptismo, dizen unos que pensaron era cosa de hechiceria para 
comerselos los espafioles, y otros pensavan que assi los disponian 
para hazerlos polvora. 

[And upon inquiring into the concept that the baptized have made of 
their baptism, some say they thought it was some sort of witchcraft 
so that the Spaniards could eat them. And others thought it was in 


preparation to turn them into dust.]** 


In one instance, Sandoval consoles a sobbing African in the street who 
understands that at his baptism he is to be eaten by whites as part of the 


ceremony: 


Encontre un negro en la calle, que iva atras un muchacho amar- 
gamente llorando, pregunté al muchacho por que llorava aquel 
negro con tanta tristeza, y con llanto tan penoso: respondiome, que 
porque entendia le llevavan para que los blancos le comiessen, y 
como mostré de oir aquello mucho assombro en orden a que no 
passava assi, y le asseguré de que no le comerian, se soseg6, mirome 
con gran atencion, y buelto en si me cogio la mano, riendose y me la 
apreto en senal de agradecimiento. 


[I found a black boy in the street, who was walking behind another 
crying bitterly. I asked that boy why the other was crying with such 
sadness and with such pained sobs. He responded to me that it was 
because he believed that they were taking him so that the whites 
could eat him. When I showed much surprise upon hearing that, 
since it was not so, and I assured him that they would not eat him, he 
calmed down, looked at me with great attention, and once back to 


a a 
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his senses, he took my hand, laughing, and Squeezed it in a sign of 
appreciation. |” 


Some Africans believed that the water of baptism was a way to mark 
them, in the same way that they were marked as slaves with fire or a 
branding iron. Others thought it was a form of cleansing, in order to wash 
away illness; or that it was a rite or ceremony of whites, which indeed it 
was. Some believed it was a way to hex them so that they would be unable 


to rebel during the transoceanic voyage from Africa to the Americas: 


Uno me dixo que le avian echado el agua, para quedar con ella en- 
cantado y que no pudiesse levantarse en el discurso del viaje, contra 
los blancos que venian en el navio. 


[One told me that they had thrown water on him to cast a spell on 
him, so that during the trip he would be unable to rebel against the 
whites on the ship.]°° 


Still others believed that it would make them live longer so that they could 
labor for many years for their masters and produce much wealth for them. 
However interpreted, baptism was clearly often read from the perspective 
of the colonized, not as a source of redemption but as a punishment or 
condemnation. That Africans believed they might be eaten by Europeans 
reveals that they clearly saw European culture as enemy and one that 
sought destruction of their own. 

European desire to mark the African body represented the attempt to 
take possession of it. Baptism and the ceremony that surrounded it were 
a sequence of formal inscriptions that incorporated Africans into the 
Catholic Church. Sandoval relates how as part of the process of baptiz- 
ing, priests would give Christian names to the Africans, “diziendo a 
todos sus nombres, dandoselos escritos, porque no se olviden” (telling 
all of them their names, and writing each one down, so that they do not 
forget).3' That seemingly innocuous piece of paper held in the hand of 
the African spelled out baptism as a violence: a new name, an imposed 
religion, a life of domination that was to be continuously articulated 
through the weapon of writing. 

One of Sandoval’s obsessions throughout his text is that Africans not 
be baptized twice, and he presents numerous ways in which missionaries 
are to take care in their work among slaves to ensure that this error does 
not occur by marking the African body in various forms. Slaves were 
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supposed to have been baptized before arriving in the New World, but 


the Jesuit expressed constant skepticism as to the protocol of the admin- 


istration of the sacrament as well as the true willingness of the new Afri- 
can converts to receive it. Therefore, in order to avoid multiple baptisms, 
strings were tied around the fingers of thos 
were to be baptized sub conditione, that is, with some uncertainty as to 
previous administration of the sacrament. Similarly, missionaries would 
place medals on strings around the Africans’ necks upon administration 
of baptisms, so that it would be clear who among them had already been 
baptized. Sandoval infers from his interactions with the new converts that 
they place enormous value in these medals and subsequently in their new 
Christian faith. The following excerpt, in which the Jesuit attempts to 
demonstrate the respect with which Africans revered the baptismal me- 


dallions, reveals that his interpretation is not necessarily accurate: 


e Africans in Cartagena who 


Depues desto se les dize, no pierdan las medallas que les han puesto 
al cuello, declarandoles la estima, que deven hazer dellas, por ser 
insignia de Christianos, e hijos de Dios, y para que por ellas todos 
les conoscan y tengan por tales, y no les menosprecien. Y es de 
maravillar ver la estima grande que gente tan bruta haze dellas, 
como se puede ver en que encontrando una vez el Padre que les 
trata a un negro sin imagen al cuello, pareciendole que le conocia, 
y se la avia dado, le pregunto por ella, el sonriendose como que 
dezia: Pensara el padre, que me ha cogido en algun descuido; saco 
una bolsita de tafetan, y abriendola le mostré diez cuentas a modo 
de rosario con que se encomendava al Sehlor como mejor podia y 
por remate tenia en el la imagen que le avia puesto al cuello un ano 
avia baptizandolo en una enfermedad grave; el cual ya sano avia 
peregrinado por varias tierras, y con todo no se le avian olvidado 
aquellos santos principios de su conversion. Y otra negra aviendo 
perdido la imagen del cuello, que se le puso en el baptizmo para el 
efecto que dezimos, anduvo muchos dias por el pueblo en busca del 
Padre que la avia baptizado por ver si le encontrava para que le 
diesse otra; y no encontrandole, fue varias vezes a la casa donde se 
avia baptizado, y estava su madrina, a preguntarle por el, hasta que 
comovida la sefiora, se la embié a nuestro colegio con otra esclava 
suya, para que le diesse otra medalla. Y no son estos solos, todos en 
mitad de la calle se llegan en viendo al Padre, y por seas cuando las 
imagenes se les han caido, le piden otras, y le siguen, hasta que tiene 


_ 
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por bien de entrarse en la primera casa, y darsela, porque siempre 
para estos Y semejantes fines las lleva consigo en una caxetica de 
bronze, preparadas ya con sus hilos, y en entrando en la Armazon, le 
cercan alrededor, pidiendole todos imagen, unos por averles caido, 
otros le traen las imagenes, diziendoles den hilo para ellas, que se les 
avia quebrado el que con ellas les ataron. Otros piden las den nuevas 
que ya aquellas se le han envejecido. Y otros, que ya se han hecho 
mas ladinos, piden se las truequen por doradas, que ya no las quieren 
blancas: y el Padre se las reparte a todos, con condicién que cada uno 
le diga primero su nombre, para que le tengan siempre en promptu, 
y assi sabiendo ellos y a esto, lo primero que hazen es dezir su 
nombre a bozes con la medalla en la mano cuando quieren se les dé 
otra; con lo cual quedan tan contentos como si les diessen un tesoro, 
ysin duda lo deven de reconocer a su modo por tal, como realmente 


es, pues tanto lo estiman. 


[After this, one should tell them that they not lose the medals that 
have been placed around their necks, explaining to them the value 
they should have for them as signs of being Christians and sons of 
God, so that all may recognize them as such and not scorn them. It 
is a wonder to see the great value that such simple people put on 
them, as one can see in the story of the time when the Father who 
cares for them found a black man without the image around his 
neck. It seemed to him that he knew him and that he had given him 
one, so he asked about it. The black man smiled as if he were saying: 
The father must think that he has caught me in some careless act. He 
took out a small taffeta purse, and opening it, he showed him ten 
beads in the style of a rosary with which he entrusted himself to the 
Lord in the best way he could. And even more he had on it the image 
that the father had put around his neck a year before, baptizing him 
when seriously ill. Now healthy, the black man had made a pilgrim- 
age through various lands, and through it all had never forgotten 
those holy beginnings of his conversion. Another black woman, hav- 
ing lost the image from her neck that had been placed upon her at 
baptism for the reason we have said, went through the town for 
many days in search of the Father who had baptized her so that he 
could give her another. Upon not finding him, she went several times 
to the house where she had been baptized, where her godmother 
was. She asked for him until the woman was moved and sent her to 


_——————————————————————— 
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our school with another slave of hers so that she could be given 


another medal. And these are not the only ones. All of them, upon 
arrive in the middle of the street. When their med- 


seeing the Father, 
by way of signs, and follow the 


als have fallen off, they ask for others 
priest until he considers it best to go into the first house. He gives 


them the medals because he always carries them with him in a little 
bronze box for these and other occasions, already prepared with 
their strings. When he boards the slave ship, they gather around him, 
each asking for an image, some because theirs have fallen off. Others 
bring him their images, asking for string, since the one that held the 
medal has broken. Others ask for new ones since theirs have worn 


out. And others who have become more ladino ask that he exchange 
theirs for golden ones, because they no longer want white ones. And 
the Father gives them out to all, with the condition that each one first 
say his name, so that they have it at hand. Knowing this, the first 
thing they do is say their names out loud with the medal in their 
hands when they want to be given another. And with it, they are left 
so happy it is as if they had been given a treasure, and no doubt they 


must recognize it as such, as it truly is, given how much they value it.]* 


While the priest demands a specific meaning from the medal in each 
instance above, and even questions in the first case that it was not being 
properly worn around the neck, the Africans have certainly imbued the 
metal objects with their own significances. In the first example, the slave 
may well have kept his medallion with him all along as a symbol of the 
moment of his recovery from severe illness. And he carries it on his person 
as he chooses, not necessarily as expected or required, but rather in “una 
bolsita de tafetan” (a small taffeta purse) on a string of ten beads. These 
beads may have been a makeshift rosary, as Sandoval suggests, but could 
also have been a syncretic object that held other religious or cultural 
meanings for the slave. It may, for example, have been a haphazard string 
of Muslim prayer beads. 

What is obvious in the baptismal examples, though, is that while the 
Priests see the medals as religious treasures and symbols of a moment of 
incorporation into the Christian faith, the Africans may or may not. They 
have learned that by reciting their Christian names aloud, they can replace 
OF upscale these medallions that hold value in white culture as a religious 
sign of inclusion and Passage to goods; but in African terms, the medals 


‘, ; 
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possess a currency of their own. They could just as well h 


ave represented 
for the Africans a symbol of an act of kindness in 


a time of need, a deco- 
rative item for the body, a solitary possession in the midst of extreme 


poverty, OF perhaps i item for exchange. Africans in these cases are 
the bearers of signs, BIgRS that hold particular meaning for their Christian 
creators; but the Africans are at the same time interpreters and producers 
of meaning, infusing acts and objects with their own significance. San- 
doval chooses to convey, nonetheless, that the Africans’ excitement over 
the medallions simply reflects their enthusiasm for Christianity. What is 
partially erased in the Jesuit’s text, then, is the very site of an anticolo- 
nialist expression, which is transformed to suit the missionary’s objectives 
of demonstrating the necessity as well as the pleasures of missionary work 
among African peoples in the New World. 

Despite Sandoval’s reinscription of meanings over original African 
meanings in utterances as well as over the symbolic import attributed to 
the body and objects, one perceives clearly the sign systems that are in 
contest on the written page in De instauranda. The colonial system of 
writing attempts to press the voice into subjugation to imperialism on the 
page but is unable to achieve complete discursive domination. In part, this 
is so because the African words and actions that the text intends to simul- 
taneously present and confine are antislavery and anticolonialist in na- 
ture. This subaltern system of meaning demands the reader’s recognition 
that there are two places in which the African speaks: in the spatial, tem- 
poral sphere, separated from the reader (and sometimes the author), in 
which he exists as a historical figure, and on the written page that seeks to 
represent that moment. Both should be considered the performative mo- 
ments of culture, characterized by counterdiscourse and a subversive im- 
pulse to destabilize.*’ Historical acts prior to the speech acts that represent 
them linguistically may be considered texts in themselves, performances 
that exist as the signified event despite their ephemeral quality. These 
moments of rebellion or of utterances that are either anticolonial or 
countercolonial represent discourse even before their containment within 
written accounts. We as readers, of course, can only glimpse the original 
event through its double representation by the African who speaks and 
the European who represents the speech act, both sides of which are 
Partially obscured by the other. Textual hybridization entails a back and 
forth motion, with both colonizer and colonized taking from the other, 
contributing to the text at the same time, suggesting a contest for power. 
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“For Bakhtin, hybridity describes the process of ae ae ae 
i her’s speech, through a language that is ‘double-accented’ and 
ing nai a Pp [It] involves an antithetical movement of coalescence 
eae caaiias with the unconscious set a a Soa be or- 
ganic against the divisive, the generative against t any ermining. —_ 
The clash between colonialist and subaltern systems of canna 
human interaction is a phenomenon with which Sandoval is intimately 
familiar. His own daily communications with Africans expose him to 
perpetual misunderstandings that arise from iinguiste and cultural dif- 
ferences. He repeatedly encourages Jesuit missionaries to be patient and 
simplistic in their catechism of Africans, because he considers them to be 
of an inferior intellect, and because he recognizes that it is difficult for 
them to forcibly apprehend a new culture with great ease. One may criti- 
cize the Jesuit for embracing a missionary praxis that could be seen not 
only as a violent imposition of religion but also for being condescending 
in his willingness to simplify the gospel. But one must also appreciate, 
independently of his motivations, the degree to which Sandoval struggles 
to bridge difference and minimize intercultural misunderstanding, espe- 
cially through his use of interpreters. Having developed a method by 
which he identifies individuals as members of a particular ethnicity by 
means of their physical characteristics and bodily adornment (perhaps 
erroneously at times), he then ensures that the gospel is communicated to 
them in their own language by means of as many interpreters as necessary. 


Even then, he insists, great care must be taken to verify that true under- 
standing has indeed taken place. 


Of course, colonial authority and a concomitant belief in religious su- 


periority tend to place the guilt of error in linguistic or cultural lack of 
understanding on the subaltern. The col 


understands the Other completely, 
ority he has created for him. Sando 
aries, particularly those of other r 


Onist assumes, wrongly, that he 
consistent with a category of inferi- 
val is willing to accuse other mission- 
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posed ignorance. Thus, while Europeans (Sandoval included) are largely 
unable to speak African languages, the African ethnic groups that Sandoval 
describes are not only portrayed as so chaotically different from one an- 
other that they are incapable of linguistic communication among them- 
selves but are also guilty of speaking a corrupted Portuguese or Spanish: 


Y los que llamamos criollos y naturales de $. Thome, con la comu- 
nicacion que con tan barbaras y reconditas naciones an tenido el 
tienpo que han recidido en S. Thome las entienden casi todas con un 
genero de lenguage muy corrupto y revesado de la Portuguesa, que 
llaman lengua de S. Thome; al modo que agora nosotros entendemos 
y hablamos con todo genero de negros y naciones, con nuestra 
lengua Espanola corrupta, como comunmente la hablan todos los 
negros. 


[And those that we call criollos and natives of Sao Tomé, with the 
communication with such barbarous and obscure nations they have 
had during the time they have resided on Sa0 Tomé, understand 
almost all of them with a language that is a very corrupted and 
altered type of Portuguese, which is called language of Sao Tomé. In 
a similar manner, we now understand and speak with all types of 
black peoples and nations in a corrupted version of our Spanish 
language, as all blacks generally speak it.}** 


Interestingly, the recognition of linguistic divergence by Sandoval is stated 
rather matter-of-factly, as if to suggest that it is simply a consequence of 
increased contact with different peoples. But, given the nature of ethno- 
centric baroque culture and its insistence on imperial fagades of purity 
and homogeneity, there is a risk implied here as well, thus the use of the 
word corrupta, or corrupted, when referring to standard Spanish or Por- 
tuguese. A misuse of the language of empire reflects an ignorance inherent 
in the subaltern. The paradox, then, is that Sandoval recognizes the gap of 
misunderstanding or nonunderstanding between European and Aethio- 
Pian cosmovisions and sign systems, but more often than not he attributes 
resultant errors of interpretation to the latter. The inability to fully com- 
prehend meaning merely signals Aethiopian distance from civilization, an 
inherent characteristic of inferiority that, whether Christian or not, can 
never be escaped. Skin color, consistent with Sandoval’s argument through- 
out his text, is an inevitable indicator of human inferiority and error. 


i ~ 
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Colonial writing assumes possession of a unitary truth, and Sandoval 
himself writes as one who embodies that truth, which is not only a Chris. 
tian truth, but one that assumes control over discourse and determines 
meaning in the world. Baroque society attempted to control meaning, 
especially religious meaning (although not always successfully). Not sin 
prisingly, then, in an anecdote that Sandoval relates about the conversion 
of the black emperor of Manomotapa, the inaccessibility of the African to 
European truth, especially prior to conversion, becomes clear. The em. 
peror is reported to have had a dream of the Virgin, “rodeada de inmensa 
luz y claridad, y despidiendo de si un olor suavissimo” (surrounded by 
immense light and clarity, and giving off the most delicate fragrance): 


El Emperador admirado de la vision embi6 a Ilamar al Padre y le dié 
cuenta de todo, diziendo, que estava muy triste y desconsolado, 
porque le hablava aquella gran Sefiora, pero no entendia cosa de 
cuantas le dezia. Respondidle a esto el padre, que no se espantasse su 
Alteza de no aver entendido las palabras y el lenguage de la Virgen, 
porque era del Cielo, y no lo entendian sino los que obedecian los 
mandamientos y voluntad de su Hijo. No fue menester mas para que 
el Rey que tan encendido y abrasado en su amor le tenia la Virgen, 
pidio luego le hiziessen Christiano. 


[Surprised by the vision, the emperor sent for the Father and he told 
him all about it, saying that he was very sad and disconsolate be- 
cause that great lady spoke to him but he could understand nothing 
of what she said to him. To this, the father responded that his High- 
ness should not be frightened at not having understood the words 
and language of the Virgin, because she was from heaven and only 
those who understood the commandments and will of her Son could 
understand her. Nothing more was needed for the King, who was so 


inflamed and surrounded by the love he felt for the Virgin, to ask 
then that he be made a Christian. }¢ 


Clearly, the story is meant to convey the truth that Christianity con- 
tains and that cannot be accessed by those who do not Participate, that is, 
“speak the language” of the faith. Importantly, the only means for the 
African to make sense of the vision he has had, according to the mission- 
ary priest he consults, is to deliver himself in symbolic and spiritual terms 
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to an entirely new system of meaning. Read from the subaltern ers 
tive, the dream reveals the foreignness and frustration of the cael 
comprehend an imperial discourse. The Virgin speaks a lanka nee 
emperor cannot understand, or speaks in nonsensical signifiers, because 
for him there ismo signified beyond them. What she fails to communicate 
to him 1s ues wees cannot be understood by him, and thus cannot be 
spoken, or in this case, made intelligible to the ear. Ona very real level, the 
emperor is confronting a sphere of meaning he finds to be strange and new 
and for that reason, the Virgin speaks unintelligibly. The priest consoles 
him by assuring him that by opening himself to the mystery of Christian- 
ity (and abandoning himself to what he does not understand), he will 
begin to comprehend that idiom. 

Ona symbolic level, this anecdote reveals the problematic of meaning 
as it is created by different groups and the complex way in which those 
contested meanings coexist. The Virgin appears to the emperor, but as 
someone outside of the sphere of Christianity, he is unable to access the 
meaning that lies beyond the vision of her. Similarly, Sandoval observes 
African peoples, describing their bodies, reporting their speech in his text, 
and attempting to make sense of what he see and hears. But his written 
pages testify to his inability to comprehend meanings that do not belong 
to his own frame of reference, his own semiotic system. Sandoval includes 
utterances of the Other for his own ends, but he doesn’t entirely under- 
stand them. On the contrary, he often attributes error to their creation: the 
Africans believe that baptism is a way to cleanse them, but they are mis- 
taken; the Africans believe that their body decoration is beautiful, but 
they are wrong, the proof being that Europeans are frightened by them 
and refuse to buy them as slaves. Any event, any object can contain no 
meaning and all meanings simultaneously. The baptismal medals demon- 
strate that they carry both African and European meanings, but Sandoval 
cannot conceive of a meaning that counters Christian meaning as legiti- 
mate. The truth is that even in the pages of his text, in the events, objects, 
and utterances he represents, it is clear that no one entity has control CEE 
meaning. No unitary truth exists. From the African emperor's perspective, 
what she speaks is unintelligible and thus 


the Virgin is in error, because ea 
ive, the emperor Is In error, 


meaningless. From the missionary’s perspect 
because he fails to understand her message of singular truth. 
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Conclusions 


Perhaps one of the biggest difficulties in developing an overarching theory 
of subaltern voices in the colonial period in Latin America is the myriad of 
circumstances and textual forms in which those voices are expressed, Ar. 
tifacts, the body, space, and even time are all significant receptacles of 
meaning and of linguistic and symbolic values that are simultaneously 
inscribed by various groups in palimpsest fashion. The heterogeneous 
nature of Latin America in the colonial period is undeniable —geographi- 
cally, racially, socially, culturally, and economically. But the heteroge- 
neous positions that a colonial subject like a slave, a maroon (or a mes- 
tizo, or a mulato) can occupy also provide the circumstance to elude, 
Gouhiee) or subvert colonial domination, either in historical actions or in 
colonial writing. These are the shifting positions that Antonio Cornejo 
Polar referred to as “espacios intersubjetivos” when speaking of the mi- 
grant subject, specifically the multilingual, polycultural subject of modern 
Peru.” Throughout Latin American history, it has often been through 
such divided subjects that anticolonialist and subaltern reality is articu- 
lated. As a result, the marginalized subject is not a mere extension of 
imperial identity and knowledge but rather contributes in often obscured 
ways to its own historical constitution in the pages of colonial history. 
In the examples examined above of Africans interpreting the symbol- 
ism of Christianity, the meaning created by the African is umbraged to 
varying degrees by the mode of colonial writing in which it appears. Yet, 
while the marginalized voice appears in these texts in an admittedly fil- 
tered or distorted form, there are two sites (or more) of enunciation, and 
two distinct moments in the writing of history: that of the anticolonialist 
voice(s) in rebellion and that of the writing colonial authority. One recog- 
nizes the primary site of enunciation that is filtered through the secondary 
act of colonial writing, for example, in the true—although unspecified — 
application of meaning to the baptismal medals in Sandoval’s text. In 
reading these sorts of texts, both sets of circumstances and historical reali- 
ties must be kept relevant: European and African/African American, since 
both inform the written Page. As such, the colonial texts that record the 
acts and speech of the Aethiopians in Sandoval’s text and the African 
slaves in the Americas he writes about are inevitably hybrid. And the shift- 
ing subjectivity of the individual who is simultaneously a slave and in 
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rebellion against slavery or acting in resistance to colonialism, existing at 
once within and beyond colonial power, cannot be denied, 

The concept of textual marronage elaborated in this chapter is not 
merely the discursive absence of the African, although the concept does 
imply the capacity to escape beyond the limits of colonial knowledge and 
writing. Nor is textual marronage simply the result of a colonialist silenc- 
ing, though it departs from that limiting aspect of colonial discourse. The 
realities of Africans and their descendants in the Americas of the colonial 
are indeed fragmented by silences, and the reader must be always con- 
scious of the degrees to which their discourse is layered within colonial 
writing. Most important, textual marronage implies a simultaneous par- 
ticipation and evasiveness on the written page, and, above all, a willful 
flight beyond the constraints of colonial power. An external imposition of 
meaning is recognized as being in perpetual tension with the African’s 
struggle to maintain control of his own conceptualizations of self and the 
world. 

On Sandoval’s page—the metaphorical space of authorial and colo- 
nialist control—the African avoids a facile semiotic assignment and suc- 
ceeds in dodging, especially in representations of resistance, the leveling 
impetus of imperial discourse. This aperture for the marginalized voice to 
speak in the Jesuit’s text occurs for several reasons. The fact that De 
instauranda is a polemical treatise that disputes the slave trade as well as 
improper missionary practices openly invites the expression of criticism 
and protest therein by Africans. While concerned with religious ortho- 


doxy on one hand, Sandoval is, on the other, striving to accommodate 
thin society, Africans of multiple ethnicities. By 


within the church, and wi 
recording his intimate daily contact with these groups, he gives voice to 
ning. Similarly, his valorization of Afri- 


some of their constructions of mea 
ace in the text for glimpses of articu- 


can culture and humanity creates a sp 
lation of African identity. 

The overarching project of De instauranda 
oncile Europeans (specifically Jesuits) and Africa 
church. The entire text operates on a system of baro 
light and dark, black and white, soul and body that Sandoval manipulates 
at will to suit his rhetorical needs. But such manipulation inevitably helps 
to undermine the very dichotomies the Jesuit wields. The result is the 
collapse of a traditional dualistic world that must open UP meaning to 
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lack of freedom and embrace suffer 
and misery the pathway to heaven. But even Sandoval cannot tolerate 
horror of chattel slavery in his midst 
it. The innumerable cultures of Africa, opposed to “uniform” Chris 
society, seem to European eyes to be an expression of the demonic. But 
Sandoval, immersed in a highly heterogeneous New World environment, 
sees diversity all around him, and it does not appear so diabolic after all 
Thus, despite its dualistic intentions, De instauranda actually ends up 
demonstrating how ineffective and irrelevant Old World paradigms reveal 
themselves to be in a New World context. 

Perhaps Sandoval’s little notebook of interpreters, languages, and Afri- 
can ethnicities is an ideal metaphor for the complex project the Jesuit 
intended to undertake. When held up against the ancient notions of Africa 
that he tried to incorporate into his work, and the traditional methods of 
missionary conversion that he arbitrarily disregarded, the notebook ap- 
pears as the veritable Jesuit document of experience and desired approach 
to the Other. It stands as testimony of a new way of doing things, a more 
modern and pragmatic perspective defined by the Americas. That note- 
book and the text that he wrote are evidences of Sandoval’s Jesuit refusal 


. 


to ignore the new reality he was observing around him. Certainly, his 
intended goal was one of religious imposition, but it was also one of hu- 
man compassion. The ethnicities and languages Sandoval records in his 
notebook are real, and they belong to real groups of people with whom he 
sought communication. He translated this interaction into a text that 
would not be his alone but rather would be constituted by African voices 
as well. For that reason, De instauranda is a text that remains unique for 
its time period; it is a text that relocates Africans, and Jesuits, in the his- 
torical imagination of the New World, for Kevecinean teas readers 
and twenty-first-century readers alike. 
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38. Acosta, 1.1-51- 

39. Ibid., 2-13-191- 

4o. Ibid., 2-2-7> esp. 2.15-199- 


4r. Ibid., 3, see chaps. 6-10, er | 
42. Acosta refers to the Amerindians as similar to women, children, ands 4 


times, beasts. See, for example, 2.15.199- 
43. Acosta, 3.6-8; 4-3-331- 
44. Ibid., 4-6-19- 
45. Ibid., 4-7-3 52- 
46. Abbott, Rhetoric in the New World. 
47. Ibid., 63-65- 


48. Ibid., 74-75- 
49. Acosta, 3-17-493-95- Acosta makes reference here to the fact that the Jesuit 


order arrived much later in the Americas than the four religious orders that pre- 
ceded it. 

50. Acosta, Historia natural y moral de las Indias (Seville, 1590). This text 
seeks to explain the existence and nature of the Americas, with description and 
analysis of its geography, climate, flora, fauna, and peoples. 

51. Acosta, Historia, 2.8. Quoted and translated by Ford, 32. 

52. Sandoval died in Cartagena in 1652. Interestingly, he was almost an exact 
contemporary of his disciple Peter Claver, who was born in Verdi in 1580 and died 
in Cartagena in 1654. It should be noted that despite the title of the first version of 
Sandoval’s De instauranda, which states he is from Toledo, all other bibliographic 
information I have consulted affirms he was born in Seville. 

53. Vila Vilar, introduction to Un tratado sobre la esclavitud, 26-27. 

54. Ibid., 27. The reference is made in the license for passage back to Spain, 
which includes a son of Tristan Sanchez, “natural de esta tierra [Peru] llamado 
Alonso Alvarez” (native to this land [Peru] called Alonso Alvarez). 

55. lbid., 26. 

56. Sanchez worked as a treasurer in Lima from 1583 to 1600. His family grew 
to include twelve children by at least three women. 

: He For more details on Sandoval’s life, see Pacheco, “El maestro de ie 
adre Alonso de Sandoval”; and Vila Vilar’s introduction to the 1987 Mad 
edition of De instauranda. 


58. Pacheco, Los jesuitas en Colombia, 80-8. 
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<9, Funes quoted in Pacheco, 245-47. 

60, Pacheco, 248, 262. 

61. Ibid., 249- 

62. Ibid., 259-62. See also Vila Vilar, introduction, 35-36. 


63. Fray Diego de Torres Altamirano to the king, July 1621; quoted in Pach 
f ? acheco, 


263. ‘ 
64. M. E. Beers posits that the secular clergy who had previously h 


; or ad authorit 
over baptisms were not eager to share the privilege or the custom ! 


ary fee it gener- 
ated for them (12-13). ees 


65. Pacheco, 263. Sandoval ran into some minor troubles within the order, as 
well. On one occasion, he was censured for having authorized the sale of rierchae 
dise (liniments) in order to fund the ministry in Cartagena. On another, he Silowed 
ro students at the Jesuit college who were acting ina play to dress as women, for 
which he was admonished (see Pacheco, 264-65). : 

66. Pacheco, 95. 

67. Brading, 167. 

68. Pacheco, “El maestro de Claver,” 154. The recommendation, which arose 
from the Provincial Congregation, was refused by the father general, who claimed 
to prefer not to set precedent with the honor. 

69. Mateos, To. 

7o. Burgaleta, 50-51. 


Chapter 3. African Conversion as Jesuit Enterprise 


1. The Jesuits began their mission in Brazil in 1549 and established the first 
missions in Spanish America in Florida in the late 1560s, but with little success. It 
was in the 1570s and r580os that real inroads were made. As Morner states, “The 
‘spiritual conquest’ of the central parts of New Spain and Peru was largely the 
work of Franciscans, Dominicans, Augustinians, and Mercedarians” (11). 

2. Cesareo, 5. 

3. Ibid., 9. 

4. Sandoval, De instauranda, 47. Approval of M. Fr. Francisco Roil, January 
18, 1627. 

5. The use of this technique in religious discourse clearly was not uncommon. 
Las moradas of Teresa de Avila, directed to her sister nuns, comes to mind as an 
illustrative example of how usage of language and images is consistent with the 
audience to whom the text is directed in the effort to persuade. 

6. Sandoval, De instauranda, 4.15.610. 

7. Ibid., 1.1.58. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Ibid., 1.2.74; emphasis mine. 

to. Ibid., 3.8.411. 

11. Ibid., 3.20.486. 

12. Ibid., 1.17.143. Letter from Father Luis Brandon, rector of the College of 


Saint Peter, Loanda, dated August 21, 1611. 
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1}. Sandoval, De instauranda, 3-7-433: 


14. Ibid., 3:6.426. 

15. lbid., 3-10-425: 
with the necessity of salvat 

16. Ibid., 3.12-427> 

17, Ibid., 322-499: 

18. Ibid., 3.2:379 

19. Ibid., 3-2-373 

20. Ibid., 3-2.377- All of 
missionary work. 


at. Ibid., 3-2-372- Ee 
za. See Beers, 15-16). 94: “Sandoval proposed that the objecting clergy send 


entatives to administer the baptism in the ship’s holds and the slaye quarter 
sufficiently that they understood baptism. The local 
ffer and sent priests to accompany Sandoval on his 
rounds. By the third day the priests, repulsed by the conditions they had to wade 
through in order to baptize the slaves, refused to accompany Sandoval. The bishop 
then relented and allowed Sandoval and his fellow Jesuits in Cartagena to baptize 
the slaves.” See also Pacheco, “E] maestro de Claver,” 152. 

23. Sandoval, De instauranda, 3.14.448. 

24. Ibid., 3.14-449- 

25. “Con esto no solo cessa cualquiera razon de duda, sino que los dichos 
Padres en este ministerio no solo proceden como cooperadores y ministros deste 
Sacramento en la necessidad, como todos lo pueden ser, y diremos despues, sino 
auctoritative ex vi privilegii” (Sandoval, 3.144.449). (With this not only does any 
reason for doubt cease to exist, but also said fathers in this ministry shall proceed 
not only as cooperators and ministers of this sacrament when needed, as all may, 
and we shall explain next, but also auctoritative ex vi privilegii [by authority of 
privilege].) See also 450-52, where Sandoval continues to argue the right of Jesuit 
priests to administer baptisms without strictly following orthodox protocol. 

26. Beers, 2. 

27. See Sandoval, De instauranda, 1.17, the entire chapter. 

28. Ibid., 4.15.60. 

29. Cesareo, 149. 

30. Ibid., r50. 

31. Sandoval, De instauranda, 4, argument to the fourth book, 505. 

32. Ibid., 2.18.314. 

33. Ibid., 1.18.152. 

34. Ibid., 4.7.560. The ethnic group to which Sandoval refers here was located 
in the East Indies/India. 

35. Ibid., 1.1.61-62. 

36. Ibid., 1.3.80-81. 

37. Ibid., 1.2.69. For more information on the names given to the continent 
of Africa and their metaphorical meaning throughout Western history, see V. 
Mudimbe, The Idea of Africa, 26-30. 
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srt? al, leveling system of color/race 
classification and the reality of a whole spectrum of ethnic differences that h 
- at he 


observes: His text is simultaneously and paradoxically informed by his penchant 
to reveal excessive racial heterogeneity and his political need to steacegical 
stretch the category of negro to include many complexions. : 

39. Ibid., 4.6.554- 

go. Ibid., 4.7-560. 

gr. Ibid., 4.7-563-64- 

42. Ibid., 4.19.572- 

43. Ibid., 4.2-517- 

44. Ibid., 2.6.254. 

45. Ibid., dedication to the work, 53. 

46. Ibid., argument to the work, 55. 

47. Ibid. 54-55. 

48. [insist that the humility implied in this passage and others like it, nonethe- 
less, is countered by Sandoval’s polemical tone of pride and authority throughout 
the text. One notices that tone clearly here in the words “Pero dira alguno.../A 
esto respondo” and his closing of “y todo es menester.” (But one might say . . ./ To 
this I respond) (every little thing matters / nothing should be left out.) 

49. Hall, 66-68. The verse is from Jeremiah 13.23. 

50. Sandoval, De instauranda, 1.13.121. He refers later in the text to the 
“pobres negros, cuyas conversiones son harto mas milagrosas, que resurreccion de 
muertos” (the poor blacks, whose conversions are so much more miraculous, such 
a resurrection of the dead) (Ibid., 2.14.301). 

51. Acosta, De procuranda, 1.2.57-58. 

52. Sandoval, De instauranda, 1.32.228. 

53. Ibid., 1.22.217-29: “De los varones ilustres, y Etiopes Santos, que ha 
tenido la Iglesia Catolica” (Of the illustrious men, and saintly Aethiopians, be- 
longing to the Catholic Church). 

54.Kaplan, 19; see esp. chaps. 2 and 3. Among other textual references, Kaplan 
states that both John of Hildesheim’s Historia Trium Regum (published between 
1364 and 1375) and Sir John de Mandeville’s Travels (13 60s) were widely read in 
Europe, and both affirmed that one of the Magi was an Aethiopian. It should be 
noted that while European contact with black Africa after Portuguese exploration 
in the 1440s certainly influenced and increased images of black Africans in West- 
ém art, according to Kaplan, iconographic development of the Black Magus and 
pa religious figures like St. Maurice took place largely in Germany and Bohemia 
in the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries (10 ‘a 

55. The link between the Queen of Sheba and the Magi 
rigin: “In Mandeville, for instance, the implication that one o 
's based on his hailing from Saba in Ethiopia” (Kaplan, 41): 
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Chapter 4 Africans: The Multitudes and the Monstrous 
ha . 
1. Sandoval, De instauranda, 3.3.380-81. This commentary on ¢{ 


he human; 
all return in the section on Sandoy on: 


yy ne ich Ish al’ 
of Africans is one to whicl al’s stance ont 


slave trade. ; 
>, For an analysis of the monstrous in Sandoval, see Jean-Pierre Tardiey 


Sandoval, De instauranda, 1.3.77-79: 
. Ibid., 1.3.78. 
_ Ibid., 1.2.69-74. 
. Ibid., 1.31.207. 
Mibidi 31:37:76 

8, Of course we cannot exclude Sandoval’s desire to capture and “delight” his 
reader with tales of fantasy. He points to this intention himself: “porque como dijo 
Aristoteles: Quod admirabile est, delectabile est: por donde no dudo, que esta 
pequefia parte de nuestra historia se leera con gusto” (Ibid., r.31.207). (For as 
Aristotle said: Quod admirabile est, delectabile est [The more astonishing, the 
more pleasurable it is]: from which I do not doubt, that this little part of our 
history will be read with pleasure.) The implications for such a rhetorical elabora- 
tion of history are at times dangerously deforming of reality. 


N Aun = 


9. Ibid., 1.3.82. (Here, there is clearly an error in spelling in the original text: 
“monocelos” should be “mondculos,” or people with only one eye.) Of course, 
one can only speculate whether Sandoval is imposing the divine upon the unseen 
and the unknown or if he is using the divine to explain what he more or less knows 
to be true from his own and others’ experience. I suggest the former strategy as 
being the more traditional and the latter the more modern (despite continued 
reliance on religious explanations of reality). Both strategies of viewing the world 
are present in Sandoval, although I hold that he tends toward the modern accord- 
ing to this definition. 

To. See, for example, Juan A. Eguren’s classification of Sandoval as “sociolo- 
gist” in “Sandoval frente a los esclavos negros (1607-16 52)”; and Marie-Cécile 
Bénassy-Berling, “Alonso de Sandoval, les jésuites et la descendance de Cham.” 

11. Sandoval, De instauranda, x. 3.77. Mention of the innumerable cultures 
and languages of Africa is constant throughout the text: “Los Reinos de la Oa 
tal [Etiopia] son tambien innumerables” (The Kingdoms of the East [Aethiopia] 
are also innumerable) (Ibid., 1.1.67) 

12. Ibid., 1.31.207, 


13. Ibid., 1.1.63, Theodorus Lector was a Greek Church historian at St. 5° 
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at Constantinople in the early part of the sixth century and the author of two 
works that compiled Byzantine history by chroniclers from the fifth ce 
; tenebras latibulum suum (You/He made darkne 
(Vulgate; otherwise 18.1r). 


ntury. 
Posuist ss his covering) from 
Psalm 17.12 


14. Sandoval, De instauranda, 2.6.252. Aethiopia citius, et universalius fuit 
conversa ad Christum: praeventet manus eius Deo, (Aethiopia more quickly and 
more completely was converted to Christ: it will stretch out its hands to God ) 

15. Hall, 27-28. Mary Douglas quoted in Hall: “‘So disorder by implication is 
unlimited, no pattern has been realized in it, but its potential for patterning is 
indefinite” (28). 

16. Mudimbe, The Invention of Africa, 52. 

17. Sandoval, De instauranda, 1.14.128; 2.7.286; Tardieu, 170. 

18. Sandoval, De instauranda, 4.19.576-77. Of course, it is a European mis- 
perception that a people have no gods or religion whatsoever. 

19. Ibid., 1.2.70. 

20. Ibid., 1.2.70-71. 

21, The writers referred to here are Flavius Josephus (37—100?), Jewish histo- 
rian and author of Antigiiedades judaicas, and Alonso Fernandez de Madrigal, 
also known as “el Tostado” (1400?-1455), writer and bishop of Avila. El Tostado 
wrote extensively in Latin and Spanish, translated Seneca, and completed several 
volumes of biblical commentary. Abasia is most likely a region either in Palestine 
or in the northeastern part of Africa, in Egypt, both places where the name persists 
today as Al-Abasia. 

22. Hall, 96-97. 

23. Ibid., 13. 

24, Paul H. D. Kaplan, The Rise of the Black Magus in Western Art, 31-32. See 
also Jean Devisse, Michel Mollat, and Jean Marie Courtés, L' Image du noir dans 
lart occidental, esp. vol. 2, part 2. 

25. Sandoval, De instauranda, 1.2.74. 

26. Mudimbe points out that Robert Burton’s The Anatomy of Melancholy 
(1621) treats Africa and America as “geographical bodies.” Africa is characterized 
by Burton as a place of heat, monstrosity, and “above all a place where madness 
and melancholia reign supreme” (Mudimbe, The Idea of Africa, 8-10). The rela- 
tionship between heat and pathology in the body as extended to foreign (colonial) 
lands was a concept of serious scientific consideration at the time Sandoval was 
writing De instauranda Aethiopum salute. 

27. Sandoval, De instauranda, 1.8.153. 

28. See, for example, Bénassy-Berling; Eguren; Franklin; Vila Vilar, “En torno 
al padre Sandoval”; and Vila Vilar, introduction to Un tratado sobre la esclavitud. 

29. Vila Vilar, introduction, 22-25. Moreover, as indicated in chap. 2, Sandoval 
had already run into conflict within his order, as well as with the local religious 
authorities and colonial government. 

30. Sandoval, De instauranda, 1.17-18-142-54: 

31. Ibid., 1.147.142. nh 

32. Of course we should keep in mind that Sandoval is neither a jurist nor a 
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(pu introduction, and notes by Manuel Fraga Iribarme (Madrid 19 
isalso helpful to look at Las siete partidas, the medieval legal text by King Ke 
X (“El sabio”) upon which many early modern oe jurists based their’ 
writing. See particularly chapter 4, titles 21 and 22, Concerning Slaves” ad 
“Concerning Liberty,” Scott and Burns, 977-86. 

34. Sandoval, De instauranda, 1.17.145- 

35. Ibid., 1.17-147- 

36. Ibid., 1.17-148. 

37. Ibid. 

38. Ibid., 1.17-144- 

39. Ibid., 1.17-145. 

40. Ibid. 

41. Ibid., 1.17.144. 

42. Bénassy-Berling, 54. 

43. Ibid., 53-54. 

44. Sandoval, De instauranda, 3.5-397- 

-Ibid., 1.178.149. The chapter he refers to is the preceding one that points out 
the abuses of the slave trade in Africa. 

46. Ibid., 2.2.235. Sandoval repeats and apparently agrees with Aristotle’s con- 
ception of the males de la naturaleza, la fortuna y lo sobrenatural (the evils of 
nature, fate, and the supernatural), which he claims are stronger in black Africans: 
“Y si todos estos males, que avemos dicho tienen assiento en los hombres por 
serlo, claro es que tienan mayor cabida en los miserables negros” (Ibid., 2.1.234). 
(And if all of these evils, which we have said are part of man for his being human, 
then it is clear that they have a greater place in the miserable blacks.) 

47. Ibid., 1.18.150. 

48. Ibid., 2.4.244. 

49. Ibid., 1.718.151. 

50. Ibid., 3.8.415. 

51. Ibid., 3.5.397. 

52. Ibid., 3.3.380. 

53. Ibid., 1.211.110. 

54. Ibid., 2.21.345. 

55. Ibid., 2.3.239 

56. Ibid., 2.1.234-35. 

57 Ibid., 2.21.344. 

58. Ibid., 2.4.243. 

59-Ibid., 2.4.244. In hoc enim vocati estis. (For you have been called into this. 
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Go. Ibid., 1-18-15. 

6xe Martin, 55- 

62. Cesareo, 130- 

63. Sandoval, De instauranda, 1.17.149. These words end the first cha ter 
dedicated to the discussion on slavery. ‘ 


Chapter 5- Aethiopia Speaks: Sandoval’s Ambivalent Page 


Portions of this chapter come from my article “Africans and Textual Marronage in 
Colonial Latin America,” which originally appeared in Revista de Estudios Hi- 
spanicos 37, NO. 2 (2003): 229-47. 

1. In De-scribing Empire, Tiffin and Lawson clearly recognize the complica- 
tions of freeing voices colonized within the text but insist nonetheless on the indis- 
pensability of the text itself: “The post-colonial is especially and pressingly con- 
cerned with the power that resides in discourse and textuality; its resistance, then, 
quite appropriately takes place in—and from—the domain of textuality, in (among 
other things) motivated acts of reading. The contestation of post-colonialism is a 
contest of representation” (10). 

2. Amy Winans warns of the limitations of seeking for what Robert Desroches 
calls the “‘true’ black voice of irreconcilable and discernible difference” (quoted in 
Winans, 33). This is even more relevant when we consider that in the fragments 
included here, the African voice is deeply embedded in colonialist discourse. 

3. Palenques were also known in Spanish America as cumbes and manieles, and 
in Brazil as quilombos, mocambos, and ladeiras. See Landers, “Central African 
Presence,” 227; and Price, r. 

4. Price, 3. 

5. Spivak, 174-76. 

6. Bakhtin, 360. Bakhtin also states the following: “What is hybridization? It is 
a mixture of two social languages within the limits of a single utterance, an en- 
counter, within the arena of an utterance, between two different linguistic con- 
sciousnesses, separated from one another by an epoch, by social differentiation or 


by some other factor” (358). 

7. Bhabha, 113-14. 

8. Antony Easthope makes an important point regarding the indeterminacy of 
language: “In Derrida’s account, difference is opposed to a sense of presence; 
whenever there is a signified, there must be a signifier; whenever there is anything 
like a coherent meaning it is possible to point up the linguistic and discursive 
strategies on which such meaning depends. Deployed like this, difference can sub- 
vert any kingdom of supposed meaning, truth, certainty, coherence, whatever” 
(343). Herein, of course, lies an obvious criticism: what text cannot be subverted? 
What text could not be conceived of as hybrid or characterized by interstices? 
Easthope, following a criticism by Robert Young, takes Homi Bhabha to task on 
the same point: “Is the resistance which Bhabha detects in the attempt of colo- 
nialist discourse a sign of the active resistance of the colonized? Or is the ambiva- 
lence in fact an effect which could be detected in any text but has been tracked 
down in the colonialist text by Bhabha himself?” (344). While this question 1s 
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ro. Sandoval, De instauranda, 1.11.110. 
rr. Ibid., 1.4.83- 


12. Ibid., 1.4.84. 
13. Ibid., 1.29.197-98. The peoples of the Malabar coast in India ae 


Sandoval to be called Saint Thomas Christians: “christianos que agora cor 
vulgarmente llamamos christianos de Santo Tomé” (Christians that we no 
monly and ordinarily call Saint Thomas Christians) (197). ; 

14. Ibid., 1.29.198-99. 

15. Ibid., 2.172.284. 

16. Ibid., 2.12.285. 

17. Ibid., 2.142.287. 

18. Ibid., 2.3.240. 

19. Ibid. 

20. Ibid., 4.6.557- 

21. I treat this very phenomenon as it relates to maroon discourse in O| 
“African Reinscription.” 

22. Sandoval, De instauranda, 1.16.1 40. 

23. Ibid. 

24. Ibid., 1.8.119. 

25. Ibid., 1.16.138-39. 

26. Ibid., 1.16.140. 

27. Ibid., see esp. 3.5.390-410, in particular, 398. 

28. Ibid., 3.4.383. 

29. Ibid., 2.20.342. 

30. Ibid., 3.5.398. 

31. Ibid., 3.4.383. 

32. Ibid., 3.12.437-38. 

33: For Bhabha, the pedagogical reinforces tradition, hegemony, and stability 
while the performative is counterdiscursive and destabilizing. As would be ex- 
pected, the “people of a nation are doubly inscribed as pedagogical objects and 
performative subjects” (Xie, 159). 

34. Young, 20, 22. 

35. Sandoval, De instauranda, I.16.140. 

36. Ibid., 2.8.262. 


37. Cornejo Polar, “Una heterogeneidad no dialéctica,” 843. 
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